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R. LLOYD GEORGE introduced on Monday 
M a very notable Budget, notable alike for 
the way in which the new revenue is to be 
raised and for the way in which it is to be spent. We 
deal elsewhere and separately with these two aspects 
of the Chancellor's proposals. Those who hoped that 
he would do anything this year in the way of reduction 
of the existing taxes on food have been disappointed. 
The general effect of the Budget, however, is to decrease 
the proportion of the total revenue which is derived from 
indirect taxation. In the days of Mr. Goschen indirect 
taxation produced about 56 per cent. of the revenue, but 
subsequent Tory Chancellors, between 1895 and 1905, 
endeavoured to “ preserve a just balance’ as between 
direct and indirect taxation, and to let each source 
provide 50 per cent. of the public income. This, indeed, 
became with them almost a canon of taxation, although 
it does not appear to be founded upon any considered 
doctrine of ability to pay, or indeed upon any compre- 
hensible principle at all. Since then the proportion of 
indirect taxation has steadily fallen. The 1909 Budget 
brought it down to 44 per cent., last year it was 42-5 per 
cent., next year it will be something under 40 per cent. ; 
and we may expect that, even if the hope of a free break- 
fast table is never realised, it will steadily go on falling 
from year to year. 


“e 


x * * 


There is nothing more exasperating about the present 
Stage of the Home Rule controversy than the way in 
which responsible Unionist leaders blow first hot and then 








cold on the various proposals for settlement. Unionists, 
of course, maintain that Mr. Churchill, at all events, has 
been doing the same thing, but even if he has that does 
not help matters. The net result of it all is that the 
public does not know where it stands from one day to 
the next. Last week conciliation was all the rage ; this 
week we have heard of a new “ die-hard ’’ movement. 
In one sense perhaps these ups and downs, the inability 
of this gentleman or that to make up, his mind whether 
to shake hands with his opponents or die fighting them 
may be regarded as evidence of sincerity and deep 
feeling ; but they are very trying. It looks as though 
it were no use to expect any fruitful negotiations until 
the Home Rule Bill is on the Statute Book and one 
element of uncertainty thus definitely removed. 


* * * 


The most hopeful feature about last week’s debates 
was that the future welfare of Ireland as a whole seemed 
at last to have taken the place of the “ danger of civil 
war ” as the dominating factor in the political situation. 
We have seemed at moments to be on the verge of the 
worst sort of settlement—a settlement by panic—the 
idea of which is disagreeable to every Irishman; and 
the Irish, be it remembered, have not been consulted, 
There may be no solution but the exclusion of Ulster ; 
but, as the Times says, exclusion must be discussed 
among Irishmen, in the interval, no doubt, between the 
passing of the present Bill and the introduction of an 
amending Bill. There is good hope that Irishmen on 
discussing exclusion among themselves will reject it 
and hit upon some better plan. Meanwhile the less we 
dwell upon the prospect of civil war the better. If, 
however, finally, the Ulstermen in conference with the 
Nationalists still insist upon exclusion, then the voting 
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out by counties scheme ought certainly to be adopted, 
not for Ulster alone, but for the whole of Ireland. This 
would be more than a mere matter of form. To allow 
the Ulster counties alone the option of voting out is to 
recognise “‘ two Irelands,” an arbitrary proceeding on 
the part of British statesmen, which would fully justify 
the revolutionary movement which Mr. O’Brien 
threatens. English responsibility for Irish divisions is 
already big enough. 


* * * 


It has been widely stated in the newspapers that 
the new Budget is not very popular on either side of 
the House because the four or five Bills foreshadowed in 
it will require several weeks of discussion—in addition 
to the necessarily prolonged discussions on the Finance 
Bill itself—so that, to quote the Times, “ the House is 
suddenly faced with the unpleasant prospect of an 
Autumn Session.” It appears from this that members 
were contemplating a serious dereliction of their duty 
to their constituents for a second year in succession ; 
for that is by no means too harsh a description of the 
idea that they should take a five or six months’ holiday 
again this year. And now we are told that the Cabinet 
has definitely decided against an Autumn Session ; we 
imagine, however, that the question is still in the region 
of pious hopes rather than of definite decisions. There 
should have been an Autumn Session in 1913; there 
certainly ought to be one in 1914; and in 1915 and 1916 
too. There is enough urgent legislative work—most of 
it comparatively non-contentious—waiting to be dealt 
with by Parliament to fill an Autumn Session ten times 
over, and the arrears are not likely to be cleared off for 
many years to come. In the meantime we are entitled to 
expect every member of Parliament who is sincere in 
his professions of anxiety with regard to this or that 
measure of reform to give up all idea of sacrificing the 
interests of the nation to his own personal convenience. 
Under present conditions Parliament ought to sit for 
not less than nine months in the year. We suggest that 
the Labour Party should endeavour to secure a vote of 
the House on this question. An analysis of the division 
list would be interesting. 


* * * 


On the whole the House of Lords came out unex- 
pectedly well in the debate on Woman Suffrage. As usual, 
by far the most forcible speeches were those on the 
Suffragist side. As the Suffragist agitation progresses the 
theoretical arguments, such as that based on the relation 
between taxation and representation, seem to be falling 
into the background more and more ; the most weighty 
appeals were certainly those which dealt with the extent 
of the present active participation of women in politics, 
the increasing concern of Parliament with women’s and 
children’s questions and the growth of the women’s 
movement as evidenced by its statistics. The some- 
what unconvincing denunciations of militancy by peers 
who are themselves involved in the militancy of North- 
east Ulster were aptly met by the Lord Chancellor’s 
retort that there will always arise a certain lawlessness 
when the consciousness of oppression becomes acute. 
Surely the hour is at hand when Lord Haldane and other 
powerful Ministers who are in favour of Woman Suffrage 





will insist on a Government Bill, so as to bring to an end 
both the oppression and its reaction. The Bill was re- 
jected by only 104 votes to 60. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and five bishops voted for it and no ecclesiastic 
voted against. The 45 Liberal peers who took part in 
the division were about equally divided. 


* * * 


On Tuesday the House of Commons adopted nem. con. 
a resolution that should have the effect, if not of remoy- 
ing, of abating substantially the nuisance of “ blocking 
motions.’ In future the fact of a resolution dealing 
with any given subject having been given notice of will 
not prevent that subject being discussed, unless in the 
opinion of the Speaker there is a “ probability of the 
matter being brought before the House within a reason- 
able time.” As Mr. Asquith pointed out in moving 
the resolution, its terms are those which were 
unanimously proposed by the Select Committee over 
which he himself presided and which reported in the 
year 1907! How long the forms of the House have 
been abused by this device of “ blocking motions” we 
cannot say ; it has been a recognised anomaly for longer 
than we can remember ; but this much at least is plain, 
that the abuse has been deliberately allowed to con- 
tinue for seven years after a specially appointed Com- 
mittee of the House had reported in favour of reform 
and had even suggested the particular method by which 
reform could be and now has been brought about. And 
all that was necessary was the expenditure of thirty-five 
minutes of Parliamentary time. 

* * * 


One of the most satisfactory of the minor features of the 
Budget is the proposal for the special grants of £15,000 
and £7,500 in aid of the administration of the Shops and 
Employment of Children Acts. At last there is a pros- 
pect of securing the effective enforcement of these 
important enactments. But since the proposal for a 
special grant for these services was first made, two or 
three years ago, opinion has crystallised among reformers 
in favour of transferring the central administration of 
the Employment of Children Act from the Home Office 
to the Board of Education. This view has been approved 
by the Standing Committee which has been dealing with 
the Children (Fmployment and School Attendance) Bill, 
and has in effect been accepted by the Government. 
But it is to be hoped that the supporters of this Bill, 
both in the House and outside it, will take steps to see 
that in any case, whether it is passed or not, the adminis- 
tration of the new grant shall at once be handed over to 
the Board of Education. The point may seem to be a 
mere matter of administrative detail, but the welfare of 
scores of thousands of overworked children depends 
upon it. 

** * * 

The central feature in the preparations for each of the 
three bye-elections which are to take place in Ipswich, 
Grimsby, and North-east Derbyshire has been the ques- 
tion whether there would be a Labour or Socialist 
candidate. At Grimsby it was, until Wednesday, 
expected that Mr. Marklew would be run on behalf of 
the British Socialist Party ; but the central executive 
of the party overruled the local body, and decided to 
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reserve its strength for the general election. At Ipswich 
the local Labour Party desires to fight, and at the time 
of writing awaits the decision of headquarters. The 
position in Derbyshire illustrates both the weakness of 
the position of the Labour Party for the effective per- 
formance of its function as the left wing of the Coalition, 
and also the extent to which this weakness reflects in 
the last resort the opinion of Labour electors—at least in 
certain parts of the country. The Miners’ Council 
having to choose between two of their officials, Mr. 
Martin, an active Liberal, and Mr. Frank Hall, a Socialist, 
selected the former as their candidate. Mr. Martin, 
however, unlike Mr. Kenyon in the neighbouring 
constituency of Chesterfield, proposes to observe the 
constitution of the Labour Party strictly, and not to 
speak upon Liberal platforms. The local Liberal Party 
has therefore selected the managing director of a 
mining company to oppose him. The situation may in 
the long run serve to educate the Derbyshire miners 
and Mr. Martin in the conception of a practical progres- 
sive policy which goes beyond that of the Liberal Party ; 
but, meanwhile, the prospect of seeing that conception 
brought home to the country as a whole is not 
brightened. 
* *x * 

The debate on the Post Office Estimates at the end 
of last week, and a number of questions asked by 
Labour members during the past few days, have served 
to reveal something of the extent to which the Govern- 
ment as an employer fails to observe the principle of the 
living wage. Mr. Hobhouse announced that the Post 
Office had decided to establish an absolute minimum 
wage of 22s. in Great Britain for all full-time employees 
aged over twenty-three. No fewer than 25,800 men 
are affected by this proposal, which will cost £75,000, 
and result in an average increase for each individual of 
ls. 6d. per week. This week Mr. Barnes elicited from 
Dr. Macnamara the information that, although a 
minimum wage of 23s. was adopted in the dockyards 
a year ago, there are still a number of men employed 
by the Admiralty outside the dockyards (e.g., at the 
Naval Colleges) who are receiving under 22s. a week. 
At Kew Gardens, the Board of Agriculture employs men 
at 24s. a week, which is the equivalent of 53d. an hour. 
So long as these scandals obtain in the Government 
service, the task of fixing tolerable standards in private 
employment is rendered far more difficult. Could not 
the Labour Party obtain an annual Parliamentary 
return, in a simple form, of the number of men em- 
ployed in each department of the State for a wage of 
less than 25s. a week, or for more than 48s. a week ? 
This is a matter in regard to which the public, as the 
real employer, is morally responsible, and it should 
certainly know the facts. 


* * * 


Having rejected the proposals of the National Con- 
ciliation Board, the locked-out London building trade 
workers have been engaged during the past few days 
in formulating an alternative basis for a settlement. 
The most essential of the points at issue arise out of the 
non-union question. The men demand unrestricted 
permission to conduct ticket inspections on the works 





in their own time, and the recognition of the Building 
Industries Federation as well as of the Unions. Other 
questions are raised, such as the abolition of overtime 
except when mutually agreed to by both parties in 
exceptional circumstances, and the provision of proper 
sanitary accommodation on all works. The complete 
abolition of Conciliation Boards is also suggested. But 
it is not clear exactly what is intended by this demand, 
since some sort of joint board or meeting is an essential 
feature of collective bargaining and of the interpretation 
of any bargains which may be made. A demonstration 
was held in the Albert Hall on Friday night, largely 
with the object of raising funds for the wives and 
children of the labourers, whose resources were exhausted 
soon after the commencement of the dispute fourteen 
weeks ago. 
* * * 

Two other important issues are still unsettled in 
connection with London Trade Unionism. The motor- 
omnibus drivers are asking for an increase of wages 
which will bring their rates up to 10s. for drivers and 
8s. 6d. for conductors for a day of nine hours. They 
are also demanding other concessions, including a pay- 
ment of 6s. 8d. for each day on which a man is not 
sent out on a bus. We have particular sympathy with 
the claim that the men shall be paid a more continuous 
wage, and should not be required to spend long hours 
waiting for work either before or between spells. The 
Omnibus Companies should remember that the “ split 
turn” system has been the cause of more than one 
dispute in the past—as, for instance, the tramway strike 
in Leeds in 1911. And the plan of maintaining half- 
employed extra men has the vices of all other casual 
labour systems. It is the business of the companies to 
maintain a reserve of men for emergencies and to pay 
them a minimum weekly wage. 

* * * 


The other burning question in the London labour 
world arises out of the dismissal of Constable Fair- 
weather from the police force of the Great Eastern 
Railway, as the result of attending a trade-union 
meeting. This incident took place some weeks ago, 
and the Company has had every opportunity to find a 
way out of the difficulty. The Executive Committee of 
the National Union of Railwaymen decided a few days 
ago to take a ballot of all the men employed on the 
Great Eastern system on the question of a strike in 
support of the demand for Constable Fairweather’s 
reinstatement, and the voting is now in progress. The 
Executive is not bound to declare a strike even if the 
ballot goes in favour of such a course; and the better 
policy for the railwaymen would seem to be to save up 
their resources for the critical time in November when 
the Conciliation Agreement expires. But the attitude 
of the Company makes it exceedingly difficult for the 
men to hold their hands. 

* * * 


Two orders have been issued this week by the Board 
of Trade to bring within the scope of the compulsory 
Unemployment Insurance scheme the occupations of 
sawmilling and machine woodworking, and of repairing 
works of construction other than roads and the perma- 
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nent way of railways. Possibly the woodworkers, 
together with the bricklayers, masons and labourers 
engaged in the upkeep of public works who will be thus 
added to the 2} million persons insured against 
unemployment will amount to about fifty thousand. 
Does this represent the sum total of the plans which the 
Government are making for providing assistance for 
the unemployed in anticipation of the expected trade 
depression ? 
* * * 

The decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council reversing the judgment of the Madras Court, 
in which Mrs. Besant was directed to return to their 
father the two Hindoo youths whom she has virtually 
adopted, is of wider interest than may at first sight 
appear. Apart altogether from the peculiar circum- 
stances brought out in the proceedings in the Madras 
Courts, into which we prefer not to go, the case now 
becomes of importance from its recognition of what 
Mr. Bernard Shaw describes as the rights of the child. 
The Privy Council decision turns, nominally, on a 
technical point of jurisdiction, but their Lordships 
admitted in effect that they regarded the questions of 
what the youths themselves desired and what would 
be, in fact, best for them as wholly relevant. What 
evidently weighed with the Court was the answer of 
the Lord Advocate to the Lord Chancellor’s question 
as to the personal desires of the boys: “ They are 
passionately desirous of staying in this country and 
extremely averse from going back to India.” It may 
have been a mistake from the standpoint of the boys 
themselves to have brought them to England three or 
four years ago; but this mistake, if it was a mistake, 
was made with the full consent of the father. To break 
the experiment of an English education at the ages of 
nineteen and sixteen, against the wishes of the boys 
themselves, would have been a gross injustice, if not 
indeed a gross cruelty. 

. * * 

In a lecture at the London School of Economies a 
few days ago Mr. Graham Wallas, comparing his impres- 
sions of the United States gained on his recent visit 
with those of his former visits, said that the main change 
he had noticed in politics during the last twenty years 
was the growth of expert knowledge and administration. 
The expert was now in evidence everywhere, in charge 
of such matters as education and the drafting as well 
as the administration of social legislation. The “ plain 
man "’ of twenty years ago, typified by Mr. W. J. Bryan, 
no longer counted to any great extent. Perhaps the 
chief cause of the arrival of the expert was the 
adoption by American universities of the “ Elective” 
system, whereby the student has the most complete 
freedom to choose from the hundreds of separate 
courses available in a great university any selection of 
seventeen or eighteen in which to specialise and take 
his degree. This gave university curricula an elasticity 
unattainable under British conditions, and resulted in 
an annual production of a minimum of from seven to 
ten thousand graduates who had studied the practical 
side of political science. These were the men who were 
gradually superseding the lawyers who traditionally 
governed the United States. 





A GOOD BUDGET 


E should not be surprised to learn that Mr. 

W Lloyd George is a little disappointed at 

the reception of his sixth Budget. So 
far certainly it does not seem to have aroused that 
amount of interest and opposition which the magni- 
tude of its proposals entitled him to expect. As far 
as the wealthy classes are concerned, the increases of 
taxation proposed on Monday last are approximately 
the same as the increases which affected them in the 
Budget of 1909. Yet scarcely anyone seems yet to 
have whispered any of the old phrases about “ predatory 
finance,” “ robbing the henroost,” and so forth ; and 
the Times has been at pains to declare that it has no 
objection “ in principle ” to the new taxes or to the use 
of the Budget as an “ instrument for redressing those 
inequalities of fortune which no one can regard as 
desirable.” 

It is not to be assumed, of course, that opposition 
on the broadest lines and of the strongest kind possible 
in the cireumstances will not develop in due course ; 
it may be remembered that it took the opponents 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s first Budget some two or three 
weeks or even longer to become fully articulate. But 
there has been a great change in public opinion in these 
five years, and although the provocation is much the 
same it is scarcely conceivable that we shall see this 
summer any great anti-Budget campaign at all com- 
parable with that of 1909. For one thing, such a cam- 
paign would have no practical object, since the House 
of Lords has now no power of rejection, and for another 
the present Budget includes no new impost on land 
or tobacco or alcohol; it increases only the direct taxa- 
tion of the rich and so offers no obvious ground for an 
appeal to the main body of the electors. This, of course, 
is the chief complaint of Mr. Lloyd George’s Conser- 
vative critics, who maintain that it is both unfair and 
demoralising that the have-nots should be invited to 
take advantage of the fact that they constitute an 
enormous majority of the electorate. As Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain expressed it on Wednesday, “* The number 
of those who suffered hardship was but a small portion of 
the population and therefore exercised only a small 
influence on legislation.’ On the face of it the argument 
has a certain reasonable air, but after all does it not 
apply to the case of any other minority of the community 
about whom Parliament decides to legislate—the crimi- 
nal class, for example ? It is not the fault of the have- 
nots that they are a majority; and in a democracy 
the only practical remedy for the grievance of which 
Mr. Chamberlain complains is a much wider and more 
equitable distribution of wealth. 

It is not yet recognised as generally as it ought to be, 
and as it will be, that of all the legislative measures 
with which Parliament deals each year the Budget is 
beyond comparison the most important. A Govern- 
ment may have the best of intentions with regard to 
“social reform” and may introduce by the score 
Bills directed to that end, but the ultimate test of the 
real value of all its efforts is the extent to which they 
tend towards the redistribution of the nation’s wealth. 
Future Chancellors of the Exchequer will, we hope, 
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continue to boast, as Mr. Lloyd George does, of the 
amount of dead-weight debt which they have managed 
to pay off, but they will also boast, as Mr. Lloyd George 
is not yet quite frankly prepared to do, of the actual 
sum which they can claim to have transferred from the 
pockets of the rich into the pockets of the poor. They 
will know that it is no use their bringing forward In- 
surance Bills and Housing Bills and Education Bills 
unless they are prepared to show that by such measures 
the power of consumption of the poorer classes of the 
community is definitely increased. Everyone will be 
alive to the fact that just in so far as an Insurance 
Act for example is financed out of the pockets of the 
wage-earning class it is a mere mockery of reform. 

Judged by this standard the new Budget, although 
not quite the Budget that we should have framed had 
we had that congenial duty, is undoubtedly the best 
which the House of Commons has ever been asked to 
accept. It proposes to raise additional revenue amount- 
ing in a full year to almost £15,000,000 (some indepen- 
dent estimates place the figure much higher) by means 
of taxes which fall as exclusively on the rich as any 
that have yet been devised; end the greater part 
of that new revenue will in one way or another be 
consumed by the wage-earning class. Looking back 
upon it a few years hence we shall perhaps regard it 
as a somewhat faint-hearted and inadequate attempt 
to redress existing economic inequalities. Still, it is 
an attempt, and on the whole a bolder one than has 
been made by any previous Chancellor or even by Mr. 
Lloyd George himself, for in 1909 he deliberately 
spread a part of the burden over even the poorest 
section of the community. 

The rearrangement of the income tax and supertax 
is not ideal. The graduation is steeper than it was, 
but it is no more even and it is extremely complicated. 
The sudden jumps in taxation at certain levels of in- 
come are, if anything, more pronounced than before. 
Thus a person with an earned income of £2,500 will pay 
£145 (instead of £125 on the old scale) whilst a person 
with an earned income of £2,501 will pay £166 (instead 
of £125 1s.). But these small illogicalities are not very 
important beside the substantial fact that we are now 
to have a scale of direct taxation which for incomes of 
£40,000 and over will amount to more than 2s. 6d. in 
the pound. The income tax is raised to a higher point 
than it has ever stood at before, whilst the supertax 
has been roughly doubled. At the same time, the 
death duties on all large estates have been increased, 
so that of estates of over £1,000,000 the nation will in 
future take one fifth part. (Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
proposal, it may be remembered, is that it should take 
at least one half.) 

These proposals will doubtless arouse not only 
interested opposition but a certain amount of genuine 
disinterested concern amongst the more old-fashioned 
of our financiers and economists. We shall hear a good 
deal about the expenditure of the nation’s capital, 
the exhaustion of her reserves, and so on; but no one 
who takes the trouble to examine the general economic 
condition of the country to-day as compared, for 
example, with what it was ten years ago will find any sort 
of ground for alarm. The great and rapid growth of 


public expenditure, remarkable as it has been, sinks 
into insignificance beside the growth of the national 
resources in the same period. Individually and collec- 
tively the income-tax paying class in this country is 
enormously wealthier than it was on the day when 
Mr. Lloyd George was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and this would remain true if direct taxa- 
tion were doubled or trebled. That is the central 
governing fact of the situation. In 1894 the national 
expenditure amounted to £101,000,000; in 1914 it 
amounts to £210,000,000. If by 1934 it has grown only 
to £400,000,000 we shall then, so far as it is possible 
to forecast the future, be even further from reaching 
the point of exhausting our taxable resources than 
we were in the days of Gladstonian Budgets. We 
sometimes hear quite important and reasonable public 
persons, who on other subjects express the most balanced 
and well-informed views, talking as if the growth of 
public expenditure were a very grave and ominous 
circumstance, fraught, unless the mad career be checked, 
with possibilities of future national bankruptcy. The 
truth is that we are living very well within our income 
and can perfectly well afford to spend upon public 
services of various kinds far more than anyone dreams 
at present of proposing. Chancellors of the Exchequer 
who have the courage and commonsense to place the 
burden where it is most easily borne need have no 
qualms about the future. As Sir George Paish pointed 
out the other day, the aggregate national income, which 
to-day stands at about £2,300,000,000, will almost 
certainly by 1944 have reached £4,000,000,000. But 
before then other sources of national revenue will have 
been discovered and something perhaps will have been 
done not merely to effect by taxation a partial redress 
of the inequalities of wealth as between class and class 
but in great measure to prevent those inequalities 
arising. 


A FINANCIAL REVOLUTION 

HERE have been Budget speeches—usually not 

“ constructive "—which have been miracles of 

lucidity, and others in which important pro- 

posals have been veiled in the decent obscurity of tech- 

nical terminology. If Mr. Lloyd George failed, in some 

parts of his statement,’ to convey to his hearers an 

exact vision of the changes he was initiating, we may 

suspect that some of the details had not yet been fully 

worked out; but for the most part we must blame the 

dense veil that shrouds from the ordinary man the intri- 

cacies of the relation between central and local finance. 

What the Budget of 1914 involves is, in this respect, 
nothing less than a revolution. 

A hundred years ago there was practically no connec- 
tion between the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the finances of the local governing bodies, 
which, then as now, were levying heavy rates. At 
present the local authorities are drawing, in one way or 
another, no less than thirty millions sterling annually 
from the Exchequer, practically in relief of local rates. 
These “ Grants in Aid,” as they are generically termed, 
owe their origin, apart from a few immemorial and not 
very important items, to Sir Robert Peel’s sop to the 
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landowners in 1846, when the corn duties were abolished. 
Other ministries slowly increased them on one pretext 
or another, but even as late as 1870 their total was two 
million pounds. By the end of the Conservative ad- 
ministration of 1880 they had risen to what was then 
regarded as the enormous sum of five millions. In the 
next eight years the amount was doubled; and then 
Goschen fondly thought he could sweep the whole 
system away by assigning to the local authorities the 
proceeds of certain definite sources of revenue, to be paid 
into what he called “ the Local Taxation Account,” out 
of which arbitrarily determined and fixed “* Exchequer 
contributions ”’ were to be issued to the several counties, 
boroughs, unions, ete. But Goschen failed to include in 
his supposed reform some of the most important grants, 
such as those for the incessantly growing educational 
services; and ever since then Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer have been driven to one illogical expedient after 
another in order to patch up the garment which he 
thought he had made strong enough to withstand every 
rent. The Goschen financial overcoat which was to 
protect the Treasury proved a failure from beginning to 
end, leaving the Grants in Aid in confusion, the local 
authorities in flat rebellion, and the supervising central 
departments reduced, in some flagrant instances, prac- 
tically to impotence. Now Mr. Lloyd George coura- 
geously proposes to reform it altogether. 

We are, to put it shortly, to revert to the old system 
of definite Grants in Aid of specific services, not be- 
cause these services are peculiarly “national” in 
character, but because they are those in which (doubt- 
less to the horror of the shade of Gladstone hovering 
over Westminster to catch the words of his successor) we 
deliberately want to encourage the local authorities to 
spend more money. Apart from the various grants 
for educational services, which are apparently to be 
increased, in a full year, from some seventeen to some 
twenty-one millions for the United Kingdom, there are 
to be new grants (in lieu of about twelve millions of 
Exchequer contributions) amounting to about nineteen 
millions. Thus the total subventions from the Ex- 
chequer to local funds, including various minor items 
not commonly taken into account and all three king- 
doms, will be increased, in a full year, from about thirty 
to something like forty millions sterling—roughly 
equivalent to the product of a local rate of ninepence in 
the pound. 

But let not the ratepayer too quickly rejoice. It is 
true that all sorts of new and expensive services, at 
the cost of which he is groaning, are to be generously 
aided. There will be Grants for feeding hungry 
school children and for the cost of medical inspec- 
tion and treatment. There will be increased Grants 
for police and criminal prosecutions. There will be 
a whacking big Grant for everything included in 
the Public Health service. There will be new Grants 
for main roads, and even for secondary roads. 
There will be a carefully guarded Grant for Poor 
Relief. The vigilant administration of the Shops 
Act and of the Employment of Children Act will be 
encouraged by specific Grants. There will be more 
money for Tuberculosis, for Mental Deficiency, for 
Pathological Laboratories, for the provision for Mater- 


nity and the Nursing of the Sick, and what not. We 
are almost led to believe that, of all the local expenditure, 
only the building of new Town Halls and the voting of 
salaries to Mayors are to remain unstimulated by this 
fertilising assistance. But the new Grants, unlike most 
of the old, are in no case to be fixed payments, on which 
the local authorities can count whether they do their 
duty or not. Nor are they to be computed, as lazy 
officials are always suggesting, upon any automatic 
basis of population or rateable value. With charac- 
teristic courage, Mr. Lloyd George has gone past most 
of the timid and conventional counsels offered to him, 
and has adopted the latest expedient of political science. 
The new Grants are to be in all cases dependent on the 
performance by the local authority of its definite 
statutory duties, up to a reasonable level of efficiency. 
If Little Pedlington neglects its cesspools, refuses to 
provide a pure water supply, fails to get its population 
decently housed, or ignores its obligation to bring its 
children, physically and mentally, up to the prescribed 
‘“* National Minimum,” it will, after fair warning, find 
its Grants docked, and its inhabitants subjected, 
accordingly, to an increased rate. Local neglect will, 
in fact, involve, not as now lower rates, but actually 
higher rates than local efficiency. This is the 
revolution. 

There is, we suspect, more philosophy in the ratio 
of fifty per cent., which the Grants are to bear to the 
total expenditure on each service, than appears at first 
sight. Our system of local taxation is nominally based 
on the assumption that the burdens are borne by the 
local ratepayers in proportion to their ability. It may 
be that, in a simpler social order, the rental value of 
men’s occupancies or habitations bore some reasonably 
accurate proportion to their means and _ substance. 
Now it is very far from affording such an index. The 
shopkeeper and the publican, the farmer and some kinds 
of manufacturers, even often the doctor and the incum- 
bent, “ occupy” a rateable value which is out of all 
proportion to their incomes. All residents in London 
and other highly rented places suffer in comparison with 
the country dweller, who gets habitation more cheaply. 
And, most glaring anomaly of all, the occupier of an 
ancestral country seat or modern millionaire’s palace, 
on the plea that no one could afford to pay a high rent 
for a place costing so much to keep up, escapes with an 
assessment ludicrously out of keeping with the capital 
value of his property or with his annual income. Thus, 
the very basis of rateable value is unfair. Moreover, 
actually to charge a man more because he is enterprising 
enough to improve his farm or his dwelling, or to 
enlarge his shop or his factory—which is what we now 
do—is positively Oriental in its fiscal stupidity. Mr. 
Lloyd George proposes to enable local authorities to 
take as the basis of assessment, for half the local 
expenditure, the unimproved site value, not because 
this affords a fairer test of ability to pay than the 
present rateable value, but because it may be taken as 
a fair equivalent of the hereditary burden on the rent- 
producing land, from which we certainly do not need to 
relieve those who happen to own our soil. The remain- 
ing half of the local expenditure ought, in equity, to be 
assessed upon the local inhabitants in proportion to 
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their ability to pay. This seems to point to a Local 
Income Tax, but that is found—as we fully believe—to 
be impracticable. But if we levy the equivalent of this 
part of the local expenditure as a National Income Tax, 
and allot it among the localities in proportion to fifty 
per cent. of their expenditure, we come very near to a 
new principle for the sharing of local burdens. Let half 
the local expenditure be charged upon unimproved site 
values and half be met by the taxpayers, who may be 
assumed to contribute, in Income Tax and Death 
Duties on the one hand, and in indirect taxation on the 
other, roughly in proportion to their ability to pay. 
We should thus eventually get rid of all local rates on 
the value of buildings or other improvements. Is this 
the principle that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel are aiming at ? 


THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN ILLINOIS 


E are now getting some particulars with 

W regard to the largest vote ever cast by 

women at a single contest. The elections 
in the State of Illinois last April enabled more than a 
million and a half women to place themselves on the 
electoral register, and to vote. Though the figures for 
the rural constituencies are not yet to hand, it is clear 
that the poll was heavy. In Chicago, where over 
450,000 men are registered as electors, no fewer than 
217,000 women added themselves to the roll. It is 
reported officially that 73 per cent. of the registered men 
and 72 per cent. of the registered women voted. The 
ballot paper was one of those huge “ blankets,”’ by 
which the American elector is bewildered, nearly as 
large as a page of The Times, and involving not only 
the choice of candidates for dozens of different offices, 
but also a referendum decision on no fewer than twelve 
separate issues. The candidates for office stood under 
seven different party labels, and the electors were 
appealed to, in addition by half a dozen social and 
philanthropic organisations. Miss Jane Addams, of 
the well-known Hull House Settlement, was one of the 
“election judges "—we should say returning officers— 
and many women found places among the election 
clerks and officials. By common consent, it was the 
most peaceful and the best-mannered election day that 
Chicago has known for a generation. The civilising 
effect of the presence of women was everywhere most 
marked. Elsewhere, throughout the State, there is 
the same report. The voting of the women seems to 
have provoked no adverse comment. 

What has been the result of the first trial of Woman 
Suffrage in Illinois ? The women, at any rate, regard it 
with satisfaction. The women electors, as has so often 
been predicted, proved to be, in their ballots, not 
essentially different from the men. There were seven 
women among the 154 candidates for election to the 
Chicago City Council; and, as we had already learnt 
by cable, none of them were returned. But none of 
them expected to be successful, at the first attempt, 
against the organised vote of the political parties ; 
recruited, as this naturally was, by large numbers of 
women adhering to the party allegiance. Several of 


the women candidates polled heavily ; and one of them, 
to her own great surprise, stood, among a whole string 
of candidates, next to the successful man. The influence 
of the women is believed to have been felt, both in the 
decisions on the referenda, where commonsense and 
municipal honesty seem to have prevailed; and in 
the choice of candidates, where seven of the “ cleaner ” 
and more reputable are reported to owe their success 
to the women’s vote. 

More definite is the result of the women’s vote in 
the issue of “ wet or dry "’—the customary referendum 
on the local prohibition of the sale of alcoholic drink. 
This decision was not before the electors of Chicago, 
but the issue was a prominent one elsewhere in the 
State. In the aggregate, the women’s vote is estimated 
(but this is only guesswork) to have gone two-thirds 
for prohibition and one-third for retention of the 
“saloon.” The result was a great success for the 
prohibitionists. No township that had _ previously 
gone “dry”, reversed its decision; and no fewer 
than 114 townships, mostly rural, went “dry” for 
the first time, with the effect of closing 946 “ saloons.” 
But it is only fair to say that the women’s vote on this 
issue was not apparently in most places more than 
equal to that of the men, so that the result is claimed 
as evidence not of any special bias on the part of women 
as such against the use of alcohol, but of the growth of 
the prohibition movement among men and women 
alike. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NORWAY 


HE National Exhibition of Norwegian Arts 
and Industries is to be opened in Christiania 
next week. The remarkable development 
of Norway during the past few years has resulted in a 
greatly increased interest in that country on the part 
of the industrial and commercial world. Not very long 
ago, outside the narrow circle of the richer class of 
tourists, the country was comparatively unknown and 
ignored ; now it is assuming a position of importance 
wherever trade expansion and commercial prosperity 
are matters of consideration and concern. I do not, of 
course, presume to state that Norway’s rise to compara- 
tive eminence is an unmixed blessing to her; the intro- 
duction of foreign capital and modern methods of 
capitalism have led to a few evils from which the 
Norwegians did not previously suffer. But, on the other 
hand, the opening up of the country’s resources has led 
to a higher standard of life for certain sections of the 
working classes, and has awakened a healthy spirit of 
national enterprise amongst all. I intend, however, in 
this article to keep purely to a statement of the indus- 
trial development and position of the country, and leave 
the effects of this upon the people for time to display. 
Norway in the past has been chiefly remarkable for 
her maritime activities. Her long coast line and huge 
tracts of almost inaccessible territory have prevented 
her from developing as a commercial nation—that is, 
they prevented her until quite receptly. Her sons 
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mostly became fishermen or sailors—often sailors in 
the mercantile marines of other countries—or tried to 
win a competence from her reluctant soil. Some of 
them, again, kept to the more primitive method of 
making a livelihood by hunting and trapping in the 
woods and on the mountain ranges, whilst but com- 
paratively few were organised in industries. This state 
of things continued until almost the end of last century. 
Modern progress and modern inventions seemed to 
have passed Norway by. Then a fever of activity was 
manifested by her more enterprising young men, and 
strenuous efforts were put forward to utilise the inven- 
tions of modern times. 

The lateness of this move in the direction of indus- 
trialism has probably been to the country’s great 
advantage. There were so many natural difficulties 
in the way of development that premature efforts would 
most certainly have been foredoomed to failure. Even 
to-day means of transportation of both goods and 
passengers are very primitive in many quarters, and 
until recently they were more primitive still in districts 
where industries now flourish. But apart from all 
other contributory causes there are two which stand 
out as primarily responsible for the progress that has 
been made. The first is the harnessing of the country’s 
wonderful supply of water-power, and the second is 
the use of the petrol motor. 

Leaving these points on one side for the moment, a 
slight consideration of the figures relating to the 
income from the State railways will indicate how 
rapid has been the recent development. The following 
figures show the changes during two periods of seven 
years, from 1898 to 1912: 


. 
Passengers | Tons of Goods | 





Year. Carried. | Carried. | Income. Profit. 
| 
kr.* kr. 
1897-8 | 8,356,000 2,216,000 13,258,000 3,992,000 
1904-5 | 9,805,000 3,720,000 16,263,000 3,405,000 
1911-12 | 15,950,000 | 6,490,000 27,479,000 | 6,734,000 


* 18 kroner =£1. 


The State’s Postal service, including telegraphs and 
telephones, has shown a similar advance. 

In the exports and imports of the country we find 
an equally striking change. At one time almost all 
exports were sold through agents in Hamburg, London, 
and a few other great European cities ; now the goods 
are sent to importers all over the world direct from 
Norway on Norwegian ships. One result of this is that 
new shipping lines have been started and shipping 
facilities extended. In the following table, under the 
heading Exports, the figures for Norwegian products 
only are given, foreign products which have passed 
through the country being left out of account. 

Income from 


Year. | Value of Imports. | Value of Exports. Duty on Im- 
ported Goods. 





| kr. kr. kr. 
1898... 280,178,000 151,472,200 33,142,662 
1905... 312,336,000 188,920,200 32,290,474 
1912... 560,804,000 324,622,600 52,128,759 
| 





I have mentioned as one of the chief causes of 
Norwegian progress the utilisation of the waterfalls. 
At the present moment the total water-power harnessed 
for all purposes equals 750,000 horse-power. A large 
part of this is used in municipal undertakings, but most 
of it—450,000, to be precise—is used in industries 
run on foreign capital. In some cases the power is 
harnessed for direct driving purposes in place of steam, 
but in most it is used for the generation of electricity, 
The extent to which electricity is utilised throughout 
Norway is remarkable. At Notodden and Rjukan it 
is used in the electro-chemical industry for the pro- 
duction of nitrates from the air, about 5,000 people 
being there employed; and the smallest peasant uses 
it for all kinds of purposes, for churning his milk, for 
sawing logs, and for rocking his baby’s cradle. It is so 
cheaply produced that almost every block of buildings 
—except those right out in the wilds—is supplied, 
Here again the figures relating to the development of 
electrical supply are most interesting. In 1900 there 
were 550 power stations in the country with a generating 
capacity of 20,500 kilowatts ; in 1910 the number had 
increased to 1,000 with a capacity of 230,000, whilst 
in 1913 the total was 1,300 power stations with a 
generating capacity of 457,897 kilowatts. 

As is generally known, the production of wood-pulp 
and paper now forms one of Norway’s chief industries. 
The tremendous increase in the demand for reading 
matter, the ever-increasing number of periodicals and 
books produced and sold, have led to a great call for 
paper of all kinds, and Norway has profited largely by 
helping to supply the material needed. At one time 
the chief activity in the country, so far as forest products 
were concerned, was in the exportation of rough timber, 
of pit props and the like. Even to-day some quantity 
of real timber is exported, but the amount gradually 
decreases. In 1901 the value of the raw material 
exported was 35.5 million kroner, whereas in 1912 it 
was but 32.2 million kroner. This is a quite natural 
and expected fall. Obviously the same wood cannot 
be used both for building and pulping purposes. In 
1901 the value of wood pulp and cellulose exported 
was 22.6 million kroner; in 1907 it had increased by 
12.1 millions, and in 1912 it was 49 million kroner. 
For the same years the export values of paper were 
respectively 9.8 millions, 16.4 millions, and 25.3 millions. 
In other industries similar progress is manifested. 
Minerals, iron and steel, hewn stone, whale oil, and 
chemical products are turned out in ever-increasing 
quantities, and more and more expert knowledge 3s 
being applied to the problems which the peculiar 
circumstances of the country offer. 

In yet another industry, one, indeed, which no survey 
of the national activities can be allowed to ignore— 
namely, the fishing industry—we find an even more 
remarkable development. 

The second of the two chief factors in the trade 
expansion of Norway, the utilisation of petrol motors, 
is well illustrated by the facts drawn from the fisheries. 
The first effective application of motors to fishing boats 
in Norway was in 1902. I say effective because motors 
had been introduced a year or two before, but, owing to 
the fact that they were not reversible in their action, 
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their use was rendered so dangerous that they had to 
be removed. In 1902, however, suitable motors were 
forthcoming, and during the following ten years the 
official Inspector of Fisheries, Hr. Wallem, tells me 
there were 4,168 fishing boats fitted. Some idea of 
the enthusiasm with which the fishermen have wel- 
comed them may be gathered from the fact that there 
are now nearly a thousand motors fitted in open boats. 
How this must alter the whole course of the industry’s 
development is obvious upon slight reflection. With 
sailing boats the fishermen are restricted in their work 
to certain times and seasons, and the frequent storms 
keep them on shore when there is really good fishing 
to be had. With motors they are not so restricted. 
They can slip out between storms and get back with a 
catch. Motor-boats are not at the mercy of the wind as 
are sailing boats, and they can be under weigh and 
out to sea before the few steam-driven boats can get up 
sufficient steam tomove. Then, again, this unbhampered 
and rapid means of transportation gives the fishermen 
better opportunities of getting away the fish whilst it 
is fresh. Fresh herrings especially are being sold in 
greatly increased numbers. For instance, the export 
of salted herrings in 1902 was 78,462 tons, and in 1911 
it had but increased to 81,598 tons; whilst of fresh 
herrings exported, the amount in 1902 was but 18,124 
tons, and in 1911 it was 80,335 tons. Of all kinds of 
fish exported during the same period the increase was 
from 200,546 to 310,102 tons. 

The instances of expansion that I have given by no 
means exhaust the subject ; they are simply indicative 
of the great change that is taking place in Norway, and 
may help to explain the altered position which that 
country now holds in the eyes of the commercial world. 
The National Exhibition will certainly come as a 
revelation to the foreign visitor who has previously 
been accustomed to regard the country as a mere 
stamping ground for tourists. 

RowLaND KENNEY. 


LIBERTY IN LOCAL GOVERN- 


MENT 
\ T a moment when the functions and the finance 


of Local Government in connection with 

social reform are peculiarly to the fore it is 
worth while to consider exactly what are the present 
powers of Local Authorities, and what they should be. 
We are so accustomed to the control of local by central 
government that we rarely pause to consider its un- 
reason, still less to observe its accidental and _his- 
torically recent origin. For a long generation par- 
liamentary reform, and with it reform of local govern- 
ment, was blocked by the French Revolution, and when 
the great Reform Bill became law the new Parliament 
set to work to remove the abuses of the old Poor Law. 
Strong central control was needed in order to overcome 
the erratic inertia of the parish officials, and the master- 
ful personality of Sir Edwin Chadwick, who was a verit- 
able Napoleon for centralisation, gave to what is now 
the Local Government Board powers without parallel 
in the British Constitution. When, a few months later, 


Parliament took in hand the municipal corporations, 
the same methods were naturally adopted. The 
medieval diversity of organisation was swept away, 
and in its place the new municipalities were set up, all 
made to one pattern, all told in black and white exactly 
what they might do, and all prevented from straying 
beyond the borders by the provision that any single 
ratepayer might invoke the High Court, if the city 
fathers spent a penny of his rates on an enterprise or a 
service not expressly authorised by law. Later on an 
even stricter device was adopted from the Poor Law 
for restraining the enterprise of newly constituted local 
authorities. The whole of the accounts of Parish, 
District, Metropolitan Borough and County Councils, 
and in addition the educational accounts of Muni- 
cipalities, are audited by Local Government Board 
auditors, and any payments not sanctioned by 
statute are disallowed, and surcharged on the councillors 
personally. 

As things therefore stand at present, the dead hand 
of dissolved Parliaments rules our Local Government. 
Our ratepayers can only spend the rates they them- 
selves pay in accordance with the terms of statutes, 
such as the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, passed 
eighty years ago. Changes can be made only by 
Parliament itself either by an alteration of the law of 
the land, or by the expensive and troublesome process 
of a private Bill which enables Manchester or Liverpool 
or Bristol to undertake some new duty or carry on some 
fresh industry, but does not open the door to any other 
town desirous of following its example. Thus it comes 
about that one town is able to supply electric fittings 
and another town which omitted the necessary phrase 
from its Act can be,and has been, prevented by injunction 
from so doing. The London County Council has power 
to run tramways, but when it proposed to bridge a gulf 
in its system by an omnibus service an aggrieved rate- 
payer got the judges to forbid it by injunction. But 
the private initiative of the aggrieved ratepayer whereby 
municipal corporations are restrained is as nothing to 
the private opinions of the Local Government Board 
auditors. When the London County Council gave its 
school children bananas—doubtless in place of butter— 
the auditor ruled that bananas were not food, and could 
not be legally supplied. So the London children had 
to go without their bananas until the Local Government 
Board was persuaded to change its mind. 

A glance at the clauses of the various private Bills, 
as set out in Mr. F. N. Keen’s volume on Local Legis- 
lation, indicates the enormous variety of things which 
local authorities want to do and cannot do without 
legislative sanction. Last year Southgate got authority 
from the High Court of Parliament to permit mixed 
bathing, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in 
the Baths and Washhouses Acts, 1846-1899 ; five seaside 
resorts were given power to “ advertise the advantages 
and amenities of the borough ” ; two towns were allowed 
to organise golf courses, whilst other seaside towns 
obtained the right to penalise digging sand on the sea 
shore! Aberystwyth required statutory authority to 
subscribe twenty guineas to a rifle club, and now 
actually has the right to pay the reasonable expenses 
of a visit by members of the corporation to the water- 
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works at Plynlimmon or elsewhere! The reform of the 
Poor Law must wait whilst Parliament discusses mixed 
bathing at Southgate! Yet it is clear to every thinking 
person that the mere mechanical effect of the increase 
of population is forcing on Local Government new 
responsibilities every year, whilst the demand of the 
people for public organisation of better conditions of 
life is increasing those responsibilities even faster. Why 
cannot Parliament give our municipalities a free hand 
once for all ? 

The Mid-Victorians doubtless would have replied 
that private enterprise must be protected from muni- 
cipal competition : the ratepayers’ money must not be 
used to the detriment of the ratepayers’ profits. Not 
a few Mid-Victorians survive to this day, but the 
twentieth-century Georgians are concerned not so much 
to protect the private capitalist from the State as to 
protect the community from the private capitalist. 
Trust smashing in the interests of the public is an 
habitual occupation of legislators and lawyers in the 
United States. In England we communalise private 
monopolies—water and docks are the most recent 
examples in the metropolis—in order to protect the con- 
sumer, and we safeguard the producer by Wage Boards, 
and all the elaborate codes of Education, Factory and 
Public Health legislation. The capitalist, we find, is 
strong enough to take care of himself. 

It can hardly be maintained that a body like the 
Manchester or Liverpool Town Council or the County 
Councils of London, of Surrey or of Kent cannot be 
trusted to conduct the affairs of their own areas pru- 
dently. And what, in fact, is the power now set over 
them? The private Bills of the session of 1913 which 
included police and sanitary clauses were dealt with by 
the Local Legislation Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, consisting of fourteen M.P.’s, whose very names 
are unknown even to the average politically-minded 
person. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Pearce, Mr. 
Ingleby and their colleagues are doubtless more com- 
petent than the gentlemen whose names are blazed 
abroad whenever there is a “‘ scene in the House,” but 
it can hardly be alleged that they have better quali- 
fications to settle what municipal regulations Birming- 
ham or Newcastle may usefully adopt than are the 
elected councils of those towns. The House of Com- 
mons’ Committee is, of course, not the sole court : the 
paid Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords 
exercises in practice even greater power, and Par- 
liament itself has the right of veto. But, in fact, these 
matters are determined in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred by the Lords’ Chairman and little Committees 
of Lords and Commons, who are, for this purpose, 
small juries of discreet men. 

In Germany they do things otherwise. Sir Edwin 
Chadwick had no counterpart there, and Germany had 
no Poor Law to reform. So the rule under which our 
municipalities groan is there turned the other way 
round. A German municipality may do whatever it is 
not by law forbidden to do, and, of course, the law 
never thought of all the new public services which a 
city nowadays wants to undertake, and so did not forbid 
them. German municipalities have justified their 


liberty by their beneficent enterprise, especially in the 





purchase of wide areas of land on their borders, and Mr. 
Samuel has announced that in this respect their example 
is to be followed here. It was from Germany also that 
we borrowed the idea of town-planning, and we ought 
to borrow a good deal more in the matter of town 
governing. Italian municipalities, too, have had power 
for years to undertake what enterprises they please, and 
the time has come in our own country for a Local Authori- 
ties Enabling Bill, more or less on the lines of the Bil] 
introduced by Mr. Keir Hardie for the Labour Party 
a few weeks ago. This empowers local authorities 
“to establish or purchase or carry on any business or 
undertaking within their areas having for its purpose 
either the acquisition of gain or the promotion of 
commerce, art, science, recreation, charity, or any other 
object which might lawfully be established or carried 
on by a company.” It is impossible and unnecessary to 
discuss here the details of any such scheme, and in 
particular within what limits, and subject to what 
central approval, a local authority should be permitted 
to add its own local by-laws to the general law of the 
land for the control of citizens in such matters as in- 
fectious diseases, unhealthy trades, and _ sanitation 
generally, or to pledge the credit of subsequent genera- 
tions of ratepayers. It is enough to say broadly that 
such things are the constant subject matter of private 
Acts, and that, as we have argued, a town council is at 
any rate more competent than what is virtually a 
private committee to legislate upon them. 

It is, of course, necessary that in regard to the pro- 
vision of services of vital importance to the well being 
of the whole community, the powers of local authorities 
should be limited in a downward direction. It is the 
duty of Parliament to lay down a “ National Minimum” 
of Education, Health, and so on, below which no local 
authority must be permitted to fall. But in regard to 
the necessarily experimental and preferably diverse 
improvements, over and above whatever National 
Minimum is presented by the Legislature from time to 
time, there is no reason why local authorities should 
not have the most complete powers, and be encouraged 
to exercise their independent initiative in every direction. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the greatest of municipal 
statesmen, was undeniably right when in 1885 he 
advocated Local Government “ which shall be given the 
largest powers, and the widest discretion, by which the 
local affairs of the people shall be conducted without 
supervision or interference.” 


THE DEFENCE OF CRITICS 


R. E. F. BENSON, we see, has been attacking 
M the critics, and reviving against them the 
old accusation that they are merely men who 

have failed at the arts. So, at least, we gather from a 
brief synopsis of a lecture he delivered on the subject 
the other day. There could scarcely be a more un- 
propped theory. As a matter of fact, to take Mr. Benson’s 
own art, there are probably far more bad critics who 
end as novelists than bad novelists who end as critics. 
Criticism is usually the beginning, and not the decadence, 
of a man’s career of follies. Young men nowadays 
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criticise before they shave. One becomes a critic when 
one puts on long trousers. It is as natural as writing 
poetry. Indeed, the gift seems in some ways to be 
related to poetry. It springs at its best from the same 
well of imagination. This is not to compare the art of 
the critic to the art of the poet in importance, but only 
in kind. Criticism is by its nature bound to keep closer 
to the earth than poetry. It has frequently more 
resemblance to the hedge-sparrow than to the lark. It 
is a chatterbox of arguments, not a divine spendthrift 
of the beauty that is above the range of argument. 
It is the interpreter of an interpretation. It gives us 
beauty second-hand. Critics are compared somewhere to 
“brushers of noblemen’s clothes.” In an_ honest 
world, however, one might brush a nobleman’s clothes 
not out of servility, but out of friendliness. There would 
have been nothing degrading in it if Queen Elizabeth 
herself had ironed the gravy-stains out of Shakespeare's 
doublet, provided she had done it from motives of 
affection. Critics of the better sort need not worry when 
their service is misconstrued as servitude. Those who 
attack them are usually men who are under the delusion 
that it is better to be a bad artist than a good critic. 
Thus we find the author of Lanky Bill and His Dog 
Minnehaha looking down with patronage on a man like 
Hazlitt, because he lacked something that is called the 
creative gift. Even the life and work of Walter Pater 
have not succeeded in dispelling the popular notion that 
the imagination is more honourably involved in inventing 
sawdust sentences for sawdust figures than in relating 
the genuine experiences of one’s own soul. According 
to this standard, Mr. Charles Garvice must be ranked 
higher among imaginative authors than Sir Thomas 
Browne, and the Essays of Elia must give place to the 
novels of Mr. Jack London. Clearly no line can be 
drawn on principles of this kind between imaginative 
and unimaginative literature. The artists, for the 


most part, are as lacking in imagination as_ the 
critics. They have merely chosen a more luxurious 


form of writing. Oscar Wilde used to say that anybody 
could make history, but only a man of genius could 
write it, and one might contend in the same way that 
nearly anybody can make literature, but only a clever 
man can criticise it. Criticism, when it is worth anything 
at all, is as much an original gift as the genius of a 
runner or a composer. 

One need not go back further than Dryden to realise 
how eagerly the successful artists in English literature 
have thrown themselves into the work of criticism. 
Most of us nowadays find Dryden’s prefaces and his 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy easier reading than his verse ; 
and, in the age that followed, criticism seems to have 
come as naturally to the men of letters as conversation. 
Addison, commonplace critic though he was, was always 
airing his views on poetry and music; and what is 
Pope’s Dunciad but a comic Iliad of criticism? Nor 
was Dr. Johnson less concerned with thumping the 
cushion in the matter of literature than in the matter of 
morals. His Lives of the Poets does not seem a very 
great book to us who have been brought up on the 
romantic criticism of the nineteenth century, but it is 
an infinitely better book than Rasselas, which has the 
single advantage that it is very much shorter. And so 


one might go on through the list of great men of letters 
from Johnson’s to ourown day. Burke, Scott, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Macaulay, Carlyle, Thackeray, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, Pater, Meredith, Steven- 
son—we choose more or less at a hazard a list of imagina- 
tive writers who are in the very mid-stream of English 
criticism. Even in our own day, how many of the 
poets and novelists have graduated as critics! What 
lover of Mr. Henry James is there who would not 
almost sacrifice one of his novels rather than his Partial 
Portraits? Who is there who would willingly lose Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s dramatic criticisms ? And who would 
not exchange some of Mr. George Moore’s fiction for 
another book like Impressions and Opinions ? Similarly, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats has revealed his exquisite genius in a 
book of criticism like Ideas of Good and Evil no less than 
in a book of verse like The Wind Among the Reeds ; 
Mr. William Watson’s works include a volume of 
Excursions in Criticism; Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
published two volumes of critical causeries; Mr. Max 
Beerbohm is no less well-known as a critic than as a 
caricaturist ; “A. E.”’ reviews books in The Irish 
Times, and Mr. Walter De La Mare in The Westminster 
Gazette. Here surely is a list that may suggest a doubt 
in the minds of those who take the view that the critics 
are merely a mob of embittered hacks who have failed 
at everything else. This is one of those traditional 
fallacies, like the stage Irishman, which men accept 
apparently for the sake of ease. Even the most super- 
ficial enquiries at the offices of the newspapers and 
the weekly reviews would reveal the fact that a great 
percentage of the best poets and novelists either are 
engaged, or have been engaged in their green and 
generous days, in the work of criticism. If Shakespeare 
were alive to-day he would probably earn his living at 
first, not by holding horses’ heads, but by turning 
dramatic critic. Every artist worth his salt has in 
him the makings of a journalist. Milton was as furious 
a pamphleteer as any of those blood-and-thunder 
rectors whom we see quoted in The Daily News. 
Tolstoy was as furiously active, if not so furiously bitter 
a journalist. And who is the most charming and 
graceful journalist and critic of our own day but the 
charming and graceful novelist, Anatole France ? 

All this, however, is no reply to Mr. Benson’s indict- 
ment of the critics on the ground that they do not dis- 
cover genius, but that the public has to discover genius 
in spite of them. It is one of those statements which 
can only be believed on the assumption that the critics 
are a race apart who think, as it were, en masse. Those 
who repeat it seem to regard the critics as a highly- 
disciplined army of destruction instead of realising that 
they are a hopelessly straggling company of more or less 
ordinary men and women of varying tastes, with a 
sprinkling of men and women of genius among them. 
They tell us that the critics attacked the Pre-Raphae!- 
ites, but they forget that Ruskin was a critic and a 
prophet of the Pre-Raphaelites. They tell us that the 
critics cold-shouldered Browning; but Edward Fox 
wrote enthusiastically of Browning almost from the 
first, and Pater praised him in his early essays: it was 
a poet who, alas ! was not a critice—Tennyson——who said 
the severest things about him. Ibsen, again, is con- 
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stantly cited as an example of an artist who had to 
make his way to public acceptance through shrieking 
mobs of hostile critics. But what do we find to be the 
case? In England three of the very ablest critics of 
their time, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and 
Mr. William Archer, fought a hero’s fight for Ibsen 
against almost the entire British public. The critics 
who attacked Ibsen did not represent the flower of 
British criticism, but the flower of the British 
public. It will be found, we believe, to be an almost 
invariable rule that whenever the critics have attacked 
men of genius, they have had the public at their back 
cheering them on. There are even critics who make 
themselves into the hired mouthpieces of the public. 
They long to express not what they themselves think— 
for they do not think—but what the public thinks— 
though it does not think. Can Mr. Benson point to 
any notable catch of genius ever made by critics of this 
kind? We do not, of course, contend that even the 
best reviewer in these days, who is one of the most 
underpaid and overworked of journalists, is in a good 
position for discovering new stars of genius. One cannot 
appreciate a Shakespeare that is thrown at one’s head, 
and books are thrown at the heads of reviewers nowa- 
days in numbers likely to distract rather than to 
command the deep kind of appreciation. As for the 
reviewers, they are as varied a crowd as the rest of the 
public. One of them enjoys The Scarlet Pimpernel 
better than Shakespeare ; another blames Miss Marie 
Corelli for not writing like Donne ; another has read and 
rather liked Shelley. On the whole, they are fonder of 
good books than most people. They have to read so 
many bad books as a duty, that many of them ultimately 
get a taste for literature as a blessed relief. But, as for 
attacking men of genius, why, they would not attack a 
mouse, unless the prejudices of the public they serve 
drove them to it. They are all very nice and affable, 
like the gentleman in You Never Can Tell—the nicest 
and affablest set of human beings that ever manufactured 
butter outside a dairy. 


STUDIES IN COLLECTIVISM 
Ill. BYWAYS. 


HE state or city as landowner, builder of houses, 

I supplier of transport, gas, light, and power is 
familiar enough; but throughout the world 

there are numerous state, and particularly municipal, 
activities unknown to the usual opponent of Socialism, 
who, if he happened to come across them, would find his 
worst dreams (or nightmares) realised. I propose here 
to give in the briefest possible fashion particulars of 
a few of these more out-of-the-way undertakings. The 
Japanese Government enjoys a world monopoly of the 
production of natural camphor, and the same may be 
said of the Prussian Government with regard to amber. 
While our Admiralty is talking of state oil-fields, coun- 
tries like Austria, Hungary, and Argentina own and work 
large areas of oil-bearing land, and in Servia petroleum 
is a state monopoly. In Java the Government owns 
various rubber plantations and has taken over part of 
the gutta-percha industry. In Scandinavia there are 
numerous state silver mines, while in the Dutch East 





Indies the Government mines produce tin of an average 
annual value of £800,000. The only silver mines in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire are the state mines at Prebram, 
in Bohemia, producing silver and lead to the annual 
value of £200,000. The Hungarian Government goes in 
for silk production on a fairly large scale, whilst, of 
course, tobacco is cultivated and sold by most govern- 
ments, this being one of the commonest forms of state 
monopolies. The Hungarian Government in its state rail- 
way workshops goes in on a large scale for the manufac- 
ture of ploughs and other agricultural implements, which 
enjoy a big sale not only in that country, but also in the 
Balkan States and further afield. The Prussian and 
Austrian state domains have vineyards and bottle their 
own wines and run world-known spas, such as Bad Ems, 
on most up-to-date lines. In Russia most of the 
zemstvos (district councils) have their own stores. selling 
agricultural implements, roofing iron, sheet iron, ete., 
and in 1911 no less than 8°8 per cent. of Russia’s total 
consumption of these articles was sold by these municipal 
stores, largely on credit. The Russian Government has 
throughout Siberia a number of general stores which sell 
to the community machinery, tools, grain, and timber. 
Between 1906 and 1910 the number of these stores 
increased from 48 to 118, and their turnover exceeded 
£2,300,000, of which over £1,000,000 of goods were sold 
on easy credit terms. The net profit on these stores 
during the five years mentioned amounted to £175,000. 

When we come to municipal activities we find an even 
greater diversity. At least five Italian towns carry on as 
commercial concerns nurseries for the cultivation of 
trees, shrubs, roots, etc., which they sell to the public. 
Two Italian towns go in for fish-breeding on a commer- 
cial scale, whilst many cities on the Continent run their 
own restaurants, refreshment rooms, and wine cellars, 
these last named being usually the famous Ratskeller. 
The city of Budapest, not content with having the finest 
bakery in the world run entirely as a municipal institu- 
tion, in 1911 laid out no less than £20,000 on a number of 
municipal shops for the sale of meat, poultry, eggs, and 
butter, whilst municipal drug stores are a common feature 
in Italy and Russia. Budapest also runs a number of 
hotels—real hotels and boarding houses, not merely 
lodging houses. 

As soon as we come to sport, we find that England can- 
not keep out of the municipal craze, for Doncaster 
possesses its famous racecourse and not long ago pur- 
chased the “Glasgow Paddock,” where the sales of 
blood stock are held. The town makes a large profit 
from these undertakings as well as from its other large 
estates. In Spain and Portugal the bull fights are usually 
organised by the municipalities at their own bull rings, 
and—the connection is not so remote as may appear— 
they, like cities in many other countries, run the pawn- 
shops. Once in Spain I read in the local paper that the 
demand to see a famous toreador was so great that on the 
second day of the bull fight in Seville over six hundred 
watches and an unheard-of number of articles of wearing 
apparel had been pawned. They measure the success of 
a bull fight in Spain by these municipal statistics. 

In many countries on the Continent, and I believe also 
in Australia, bookmaking is a government or municipal 
monopoly, the State or city betting with you by means 
of a machine called the totalisator. The State or city 
makes a fixed percentage of the profit, but it has to be 
admitted that this method is inferior to that adopted by 
private enterprise in the United Kingdom, in that the 
bookmaker’s clients in these state-ridden countries enjoy 
none of the excitement arising from the uncertainty as to 
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whether they will find him in the event of his having 
a run of bad luck. In many countries both state and 
city lend money most freely to citizens on all sorts of 
security—even a second mortgage. Frankfort-on-Main 
works its own forests, vineyard, and public halls.  Bill- 
posting is a common municipal monopoly in Italy and 
in some German towns. Freiburg in Baden, the delight- 
ful capital of the Black Forest, besides running some few 
dozen municipal undertakings (including warehouses, 
savings bank, pawnbroking establishments, forests, 
theatres, orchestra, undertaking establishments, farms, 
and firewood factories), issues a daily newspaper—not an 
ordinary municipal gazette, but a real live daily news- 
paper, which brings in a handsome profit to the city. 
In 1909 this city owned assets valued at £4,350,000, and 
as its total indebtedness amounted to £2,125,000, it had 
a surplus of productive assets over total indebtedness of 
no less than £2,225,000. For a city of 83,000 inhabi- 
tants, this represents a share in the municipal assets, 
after deducting the debt, equivalent to nearly £27 per 
head. It would be possible to extend the tale almost 
indefinitely. 

Eliminating the element of time in getting from place 
to place, it is already possible for a man in any civilised 
country to be brought into the world by a state doctor 
or midwife, reared in a state nursery, educated, clothed, 
and doctored at a state school, and, if needs be, fed at the 
cost of the community during his school days (except, in 
London, on hotidays and days of public rejoicing). He 
can earn his living in government employment in any 
country. In most big towns he can live in a municipally 
owned house. In New Zealand the Government will lend 
him money with which to buy a house, and it will also 
lend him, free of charge, the plans on which to construct 
it. If sick, he may be treated by a state doctor or in a 
state hospital. He may read at the state or municipal 
library until he goes blind, when the state will take him 
into a state blind asylum, or until he goes off his head, 
when he will be cared for in a state lunatic asylum. If 
unemployed, the state endeavours to find him work. 
In most of the towns in Italy or in Budapest he can 
buy his bread from the municipal bakery, and in other 
countries he can get municipally killed meat from a 
municipal butchery, and flavour it with government salt, 
after having cooked it over a fire made with state-mined 
coal. Or he can partake of this meal in a municipal 
restaurant, drinking municipally brewed beer, wine from 
the state vineyards, or state spirits. He can then light 
his state-made cigar with state-made matches, and read 
a municipally produced daily newspaper. By this time, 
feeling more cheerful, he can draw some more money 
from his account at the state or municipal savings bank, 
and can visit the municipally owned racecourse, where he 
gambles with the state or city, and may end up at a 
state or municipally owned theatre. If he likes, he can 
even take a municipal ballet girl out to supper. After all 
this, if he can afford it, he may go to recuperate at a 
state or municipal water spa or bath in France, Ger- 
many, or New Zealand, having first insured his life with 
a state insurance office and his house and furniture with 
the state fire insurance department. 

By this time, in despair at the encroaches of the state 
and municipality on every domain of life’s activity, he 
can buy state gunpowder at a state shop and blow his 
brains out; or if he likes he can blow out someone 
else’s, and the state. having brought him into the world 
and made him what he is, will finish the job and kill him. 
In Switzerland and in Paris, and many another city, the 
municipality will bury him. Space does not suffice on the 








present occasion to follow him beyond this stage, except 
to mention that, after he is gone, the Public Trustee in 
most countries will probably look after his affairs much 
better than he did himself during his lifetime. 

Emit DAVIES. 


A CONCILIATION SCHEME FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Il 


T is not, perhaps, sufficiently realised how purely 
technical the externality of an External often Is. 
An Internal, of course, is one who takes definite 
prescribed courses within the University, an External 
one who takes a _ particular examination without 
reference to whether he has or has not taken any course 
whatsoever. But in point of fact a large proportion of 
Externals are people who have opportunities of following 
university courses, and frequently do follow such courses, 
in London itself or in the provinces. Some take an 
“ Internal ” provincial degree and then add an External 
London one ; others, though taught in London colleges, 
wish to avoid some inconvenience which might in the 
particular case be entailed by following the precise 
course prescribed for the Internal. The number of 
those who are compelled to confine themselves to private 
study, and upon whom serious hardship would be 
entailed by the cessation of External degrees, is not so 
large as is commonly supposed. It consists, to some 
considerable extent, of elementary teachers, and the 
solution of their problem is, self-evidently, the extension 
of the facilities by which they may acquire a degree by 
academic study during their student years. They want, 
not the mere right to sit for a university examination, 
but a university career. The former is important only 
so long as the latter is not available. The Commis- 
sioners’ suggestion that Birkbeck College should be 
devoted to evening university work is in itself a recog- 
nition of the claims of those whose days are not free for 
study, and would, if put into effect, create for London 
opportunities which ought properly to be provided -- 
every great educational centre. But in the specially harc 
and specially important case of teachers, the Commis- 
sioners endorsed Mr. Acland’s opinion that “ anything 
which encourages the teachers, after they have begun 
their work, to seck for degrees and prepare for them, 
while they are teaching, is on the whole very undesir- 
able.” Consequently, they expressed the hope that 
the Board of Education and Local Education Authorities 
would offer teachers greater inducements than at present 
to take a university course. They said : 

We welcome the recent action of the Board of Education in the 
establishment of a four years’ university course for intending teachers 
in elementary schools as a first step in this direction, but we think 
that additional encouragement might be devised to the same end. 
Mr. Acland, for instance, suggested * that the governors of a secondary 
achoo! when they saw a man who had not got a degree, but was doing 
himeeif credit, should do all in their power to help him financially to 
have a couple of years . . . or three years to get his degree, and come 
back to his school again.” In view of the poverty of the secondary 
schools the State and Local Education Authorities might well assist 
such a plan by offering scholarships in suitable cases. . . . 


Here, again, then, we have the steady pressing of the 
democratic idea—extension of facilities, provision of 
opportunities. It is an idea so widely held by democrats 
that its opposite is difficult even to formulate. Is it 
maintained by anyone that the taking of a degree is in 
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itself a superior thing to the enjoying of a university 
education ? Scarcely: yet if that be not maintained, 
there is no real obstacle to the concentration of Internal 
and External forces on the demand for extension of 
university education and university degrees alike for all 
who are capable of profiting by them. If, as seems 
probable, both sides are willing to unite on that con- 
structive demand, it is unnecessary to point out that 
both sides are already united on the retention meanwhile 
of External degrees, so that no real point of difference 
remains. If, on the other hand, it is urged that the 
External degree is in itself preferable to the Internal 
training, is worth preserving and fortifying quite 
irrespective of any educational alternative, one may be 
allowed to wonder why such a degree should be asso- 
ciated with one teaching university rather than another : 
why limit by a territorial designation, and by a partially 
local control, an examination system which stands best 
by itself? The obvious answer is an historical one. 
The Commissioners said : 

We desire to see the University enabled to offer the highest kind of 
university education at a really moderate cost. When this has been 
done as part of a national policy which will make all the universities 
more accessible to the poor but capable student, we believe the present 
demand for External degrees will begin to fall away. Meantime, we 
think they must continue, and since the University of London was 
their originator, it should remain responsible for their award. 


The historical argument is put with a certain partisan 
bitterness in the pamphlet referred to above : 

The teaching side of the University, superadded in 1900 as co- 
ordinate with the old examining work then anomalously designated 
* External,” now seeks to turn out those who made the University 
and the reputation of its degrees, and to take that reputation to them- 
selves. 


In point of historical fact, University College was 
founded as the University of London ten years before 
the Examining Board took that title in 1836, and it was 
the foundation of King’s College, to provide university 
instruction unseparated from the doctrines of the Church 
of England, which, in the words of the Commissioners, 
barred the way to the grant of a Charter to University 
College empowering it to confer degrees.” The granting 
of such a charter to an Examining Board was a com- 
promise. But nothing could be more barren than to 
revive at this time of day a controversy as to the 
respective values of the teaching and examining sides 
of the University. Both have contributed to its 
prestige and power : the problem of present importance 
is how best they may continue to do so. 

One main obstacle, doubtless, to the acceptance of 
the Commission’s proposals is resentment at the way in 
which Externals—‘* Unattached Students,” as it is 
proposed to call them—would in the reconstituted 
University be admitted to examination. They would 
be admitted to “‘ the public examinations for degrees of 
students in Schools of the University,” and the Schools 
would be such “ public educational institutions or 
groups of departments in larger educational institutions 
which are not under the educational and financial 
control of the University ” as would “ comply with the 
necessary conditions.” There is no suggestion that these 
public examinations would be a less exacting test than 
the professorial examinations of the students of Con- 
stituent Colleges ; but it is felt that the External, who 
has hitherto stood apart, taking his place, for good or 
ill, according to his own merits, is by this proposal 
relegated to a subordinate position. The difficulty is 


partiy one of phrasing and presentment: there is no 
reason in the nature of things why to have passed the 





general test to which the students of the Schools are to 
be admitted should confer less honour than to have 
passed the present test for External students. But it 
would be disingenuous to pretend that that is the whole 
difficulty. There is also the question of control, and 
this it is the business of the Departmental Committee to 
solve. The suggestion, however, may be hazarded that 
the solution will be found to lie in the constitution of 
that committee which is to supervise “the curricula 
and examinations for degrees for students in Schools of 
the University and other students not being students 
in Constituent Colleges or University Departments.” 
According to the scheme of the Commissioners, this 
committee would be appointed by the Senate. But a 
modification of that plan to meet the External grievance 
is surely indicated. Why should not the twenty 
representatives of Convocation on the Court, for instance, 
choose from among themselves a certain number to 
constitute a definite proportion on the committee ? 

It is true that there remain the special cases of 
Medicine and Technology. In these faculties the 
Commission would abolish the External degree at once 
and altogether. For taking this course with the faculty 
of Medicine the argument is special and specially strong ; 
it is, indeed, overwhelming, and the great bulk of the 
evidence tendered to the Commission supports it. The 
Commissioners accept the obvious when they declare : 

We admit the argument of several witnesses that it is an injustice 
to doctors who lave studied in London and obtained the London 
degree, that the same qualification should be open to students who 
have never had any connexion with the University beyond sitting in 
its examination halls. Every school of medicine in the kingdom is 
now connected with a university, and no hardship would be imposed 
by requiring that medical students should graduate in the university 
in which they have stucied. 


But the Commissioners add, very truly: “ The case of 
Engineering is rather different.” The ground for 
exclusion here is the peculiar unsatisfactoriness of the 
merely External test in a subject in which, for real 
proficiency, a wider range of subsidiary subjects must 
be studied than it is possible to impose for examination, 
and in which there is a necessarily close connection 
between a student’s practical record and his final 
qualification. Unlike exclusion in Medicine, complete 
exclusion of Externals in engineering would indubitably 
inflict some hardship on individuals and institutions, 
and no conceivable method of lightening that hardship 
should be ignored. The grievance of the Polytechnies 
in particular may fairly be summed up thus: the 
Commissioners contend that it is inadvisable for these 
institutions to contemplate schemes of daytime work of 
a university standard, whereas, on the other hand, “ it 
is probable that but few, if any, students will be able to 
complete a degree course of real university standard in 
technology by evening work alone.”” The recommenda- 
tion which follows the assertion of this double disability 
is not immoderate or provocative : 

We recommend the continuance of the present general work of the 
Polytechnics, and, only if satisfactory conditions can be secured, the 
development by the side of it, where circumstances demand it, of 
separate groups of departments organised for evening university 
students which should ultimately be distinct both in government and 
finance from the parent body. We foresee that these conditions - 
be really satisfied in comparatively few of the London Polytechnics, 
because the considerable additional expenditure required would not 
be justified in the absence of a much greater demand for unive rsity 
courses than at present exists at most of them. 


Thus, then, we return to the fundamental require- 
ment. The Commission cannot justly be credited with 
an uncompromising attitude towards the Polytechnics : 
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it expresses an opinion, and it bases that opinion on an 
admitted smallness of demand for university courses— 
a smallness, that is, of the number of those who can find 
opportunities for a university career. It is the old 
problem, to be met with the old solution—extension of 
facilities. No one can tell how far it may be possible or 
desirable for Polytechnics to extend their work, or unite 
it with that of the University, in twenty years’ time. 
Granted an open mind for the future, the present 
difficulty dwindles. Cannot it be met by a compromise, 
to extend until all difficulties disappear in the one 
golden solution—the ever-expanding expenditure upon 
every stage and kind of education? No one will 
advocate the permanent continuance, in engineering, of 
External tests divorced from training; but, short of 
that, might not the External degree in this subject be 
continued for a term of years? or might not certain 
Polytechnics be recognised as Schools of the University 
in Technology, at any rate as regards their evening 
work, and fortified with special funds for that purpose ? 
Removal of grievances is, after all, the essential : con- 
ciliation is the essential : the creation of a loyal spirit of 
co-ordination in reconstruction is the essential. 
G. G. 


Correspondence 
THE ECONOMIC PRESERVATION OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Strn,—TuHE NEw STATESMAN is quite right to give space for 
the representation of all views. This, I understood, was one of 
the intentions of its founders. I hope before long to see an 
article by Mrs. Warren in defence of her very ancient profession. 
It might be interesting if unconvincing. 

Such at least were my second and more philosophic thoughts 
after glancing at an article in last week’s issue of THE NEw 
STATESMAN on “ The Protection of Birds.”” This essay and a 
similar one by the same writer in the Nineteenth Century some 
months ago, besides unsigned contributions to the magazine of 
the Selborne Society, apparently aim at depriving Birds—of 
course I mean rare, remarkable, and economically important 
Birds—of such protection as might be afforded them by the 
Legislature of this country if Mr. Hobhouse’s Bill became law. 
The latest move of the bird-skin traders in this country is really 
very astute, and combined with the facilities which exist in the 
House of Commons for defeating all legislation which strikes 
at the moneyed interests of the corrupt few, will probably prevail 
to defeat an important step towards the preservation not only 
of beauty in this world but of that balance of nature which is 
essential to the well-being of man. For the stupidity and 
corruptibility of the British House of Commons we have, of 
course, to thank the existing suffrage basis and the arrangements 
under which the male representatives of the people are elected. 
Until the suffrage is as much open to intelligent, far-sighted, 
unbribable women as it is to men of similar qualifications, we 
may look to see the interests of the kingdom and the Empire 
neglected or injured for the benefit of those who have money 
to spend in the many ways there are of bribing, or because 
legislation must follow the line of least resistance and be accom- 
modated to the mentality of the crassly ignorant, the timid, and 
the perverse among our legislators. 

Let me, however, attempt to strip one wolf of his sheep's 
clothing. The ‘Society for the Economic Preservation of 
Birds” sounds so well that I can understand easily how its 
mere title captured for it at once that long list of names of 
distinguished supporters which was published last March in 
the Selborne Society’s magazine. But on analysis it will be 
observed that these names included mostly zoologists living at 
a distance from London and not in close touch with the shrewd 
and wary among ornithologists. Several adherents of this 
unreal Society have since—I am informed—withdrawn their 
names directly they realised that the action of the Society was 
directed by a small sub-committee composed mostly of repre- 
Sentatives of firms of bird-skin importers, of the firms that are 





mporting and selling twice a year thousands and thousands 
(vide Times reports of auction sales) of the skins, plumes, and 


quills of paradise birds, kingfishers, humming-birds, cranes, 
flamingoes, trogons, rare pheasants, sea-birds and egrets. 

A real Society for the Preservation of Birds (exception being 
made for the sparrow and wood-pigeon) ought to be amongst 
the most influentially supported of all associations. Its efforts 
might ensure the domestication of the Rhea in South America, 
of the Emu and Cassowary in Australia, the preservation from 
extinction of the Tragopan and Monal pheasants, of the mar- 
vellous Argus and Rheinhardtia, of the Crowned Crane (so valu- 
able for its locust-eating qualities) in Africa, of numerous species 
of gulls, terns, auks, petrels, phaetons and albatrosses which 
accumulate on their desolate breeding islands and rocks that 
guano which is the most important of the world’s manures. 
Such a Society might induce the Dutch Government to stay 
the destruction of Paradise Birds and the Indian Government 
to protect its Pheasants and Fgrets, the South and Central 
American republics to save their Trogons and Humming-birds 
(the extinction of which will rob the neotropical continent of 
some of its most exquisite adjustments) from the ravages of 
the plumage trade. For why is the world being despoiled of its 
most beautiful, useful and harmless inhabitants? Not for food 
necessary to man, nor for warmth in clothing, not for the needs 
of the many and of the poor, but for the wholly needless decora- 
tion of rich, thoughtless, or morbid women, or the satisfaction 
of curio-hunters among men. No one but a crank objects to 
the use of feathers in the textile arts or in costume, but all the 
feathers that can possibly be wanted can be supplied by the 
ostrich (with not even a twinge of pain), by the eider-duck 
(without even a pang of mental regret, for we merely plunder 
her deserted nest when the chicks have left it), and by a hundred 
species of domesticated or semi-domesticated birds, ensured 
against extermination. 

One would have thought that a Society professing to favour 
the Economic Preservation of Birds would have welcomed a 
Bill to close the British Islands as a market and a place of 
costume-exhibition for the plumage of rare and beautiful birds 
in danger of needless extermination. But this simulacrum of 
an organisation openly and covertly deprecates such a measure, 
alleging by a specious counsel of perfection that it is useless 
until all the rest of the world simultaneously legislates on similar 
lines. Such used to be the arguments a century ago of the 
opponents of Slave Trade legislation. I believe even Mrs. 
Warren, through the lips of her male partners, has argued thus 
for the continued toleration of her profession. If the Bill were 
passed, however, the moral effect on the bird-skin trade would 
be tremendous. The purchasing power of this country is so 
great that, in addition to the steps already taken by the United 
States, the European trade in forbidden bird-skins would receive 
a mortal blow. Moreover, the knowledge that in Great Britain 
the wearing of paradise birds and such-like marvels of creation 
had passé de mode would make French, German, Austrian, 
Italian, and Belgian women feel provincial. They would con- 
sequently reconsider their fashions. I will not touch on the 
economic importance of most insect-eating and fish-eating birds, 
for lack of space. But their value to man infinitely outweighs 
their importance as decorative adornments for rich women. 

The Society for the Economic Preservation of Birds, if it is 
to continue its apologies for the bird-skin trade and its subtle 
opposition to protective legislation in this country, should at 
least satisfy the intelligent and educated section of the public 
and that public’s Press that it is able of itself to achieve the 
same ends as those compassed by Mr. Hobhouse’s Bill. In this 
direction, however, its assertions are either impudent or uncon- 
vincing. We are not given its registered address, we are un- 
informed as to its monetary resources. We are not told with 
definiteness whether its members have ever made the slightest 
attempt—or if so, have had any success—in domesticating rare 
plumage-birds, have promoted or subsidised bird reserves in the 
tropics or on guano islands, have sent out missionaries to convert 
the plumage hunters and bird destroyers of Japan, Venezuela, 
Dutch and French Guiana, Jamaica, Central America, Peru, 
Dutch Malaysia, British Burma, Nipal, French West Africa, 
Asiatic Turkey, and China. We, who look into the matter, are 
quite unconvinced that two or three representatives of obscure 
plumage firms in Britain, or or two journalists, and the Secretary 
of one scientific Society, which as a Society has expressed itself 
overwhelmingly in favour of Mr. Hobhouse’s measure, are going 
to deal de puissance en puissance with the Governments of 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Russia, etc., etc., 
to secure the passing of efficient restrictions on the needless 
slaughter of birds for their plumage ; or how they are going to 
convert Great Britain to a total-abstaining country in that 
respect. It would be a charming but unrealisable dream if in 
return for our arresting Imperial legislation in this direction we 
were to see the fourteen or fifteen firms of plumage traders in 
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this country committing a graceful suicide, through the agency 
of their “‘ Society for the Economic Preservation of Birds’ by 
persuading the women of our land to renounce the use of plumage 
in their costumes.—Yours, etc., 

H. H. Jonnston. 


[This question is one on which we have no prepossessions at 
all other than the desire to see really effective measures taken 
to protect rare species of wild birds. We are in no way, of 
course, committed to Mr. Bensusan’s views ; but in fairness to 
him we must state that we know of no ground to justify Sir 
Harry Johnston’s suggestion that the constitution and abode 
of the Economic Committee are wrapt in secrecy. Its address is 
printed on every document issued by it that we have seen ; and 
the names and qualifications of the forty-odd members of the 
Committee are given in full at the head of its notepaper. As 
to the practical value of the Plumage Bill, our readers will form 
their own conclusions.—Eb. N.S.] 





THE REPORT ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—The suggestion contained in the Majority Report on 
the Civil Service that “ effective control of the Treasury over 
the organisation of the Civil Service should be strengthened,” 
whilst likely to prove of value, assuming that the Treasury can 
be persuaded to look outside its own régime for hints as to 
organisation supplied by the larger corporate bodies, such as the 
American Trusts, the C.W.S., ete., is nevertheless fraught with 
some danger to the efficiency of the Service, assuming a continua- 
tion of certain existing methods. 

It has been generally recognised in practice that the growth 
of certain of the larger Departments necessitates devolution on 
a large scale. To make this step consistent with a centralised 
body dealing with organisation, it would appear eminently 
desirable to introduce that flexibility which would accrue if the 
proposed specialised section of the Treasury dealing with organisa- 
tion acted in an advisory as well as an administrative capacity. 
This body, whilst insisting on general rules of procedure, should 
grant considerable latitude in detail to heads of departments 
dealing with questions peculiar to their administration and the 
character of both the business and staff they control. 

In short, it is most desirable that the Treasury experts should 
be ready to act as consultants to departmental heads in questions 
of administration, thereby combating a very definite tendency 
towards the restraint of initiative which is at present inculeated 
by the colossal energy required to overcome the apparently 
insuperable obstacles in the way of alterations to really quite 
minor procedure. 

It need hardly be added that the same principle is as desirable 
between departmental secretaries and their chief officials as at 
headquarters.—Y ours, etc. 

J. R. Mines. 


To the Editor of Tur New StaTesMaAn. 

Sir,—There is at least one charge which your correspondent 
brings against the Treasury from which a closer examination of 
their record will absolve them : that they have shown a singular 
absence of initiative ; for they have, in fact, shown initiative 
in certain directions which are deplorable. They were enter- 
prising enough to create the poorly paid class of Assistant Clerks 
(whose salary scale is at present £45 per annum, rising by £5 a 
year to £85 and by £7 10s. to £150) without the authority of 
Parliament. They have recently degraded service conditions 
by allowing a new status—the Civil servant who is permanent 
but not pensionable—to be instituted in the case of the National 
Insurance Audit Clerks. Nor can it even be said that in per- 
petuating the bias in favour of classics and mathematics at 
Class I. examination they had merely, in the manner of a Circum- 
locution Office, forgotten that university education had changed 
since 1870; for within recent years they have revised the scale 
of marks so that prose and verse composition (formerly alterna- 
tives) may both be taken in Greek and Latin, and the classical 
man may thus add 400 marks to his possible total. They have 
not, however, taken the initiative where an unbiassed considera- 
tion of the needs of the Service and the resources of present-day 
university education would have disturbed the predominance 
of the classical and mathematical schools of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. If we pursue the question whether, to quote your 
correspondent, “‘some other course would not constitute a 
still better preparation ” than these, we shall come upon what 
is perhaps the most striking condemnation of the present system. 

Consider the case of a man who has taken an honours degree 
in Economics and Political Science at London, selecting as his 
subjects economics, modern history, public administration 


(which is compulsory), and the history of political ideas. These 
subjects will yield, at the most generous estimate, a maximum 
of 1,600 marks out of the total of 6,000 which the Class I. com- 
petition permits : compared with this classics, including Greek 
and Roman history, yield 3,200 marks, and mathematics 2,400, 
Such a man is obviously well equipped by the subjects of his 
course for the work of administration ; and the nature of these 
studies, apart from their actual content, is such as to make him 
a desirable type of man for the work. For while the classical, 
and, in less degree, the mathematical, student is carried a long 
way towards success by a good memory, patient industry, and 
a methodical obedience to the directions of tutors, the studies 
conveniently grouped as Staatswissenschaft demand a reasoned 
attitude of one’s own to the world of real life in its 
governmental and industrial aspects, a wide outlook upon 
public affairs, and an amount of independent thought and 
initiative that has no adequate value in the prosecution of 
classical studies. 

The general criticism of Class I. which neglect of this type 
of honours man implies is greatly emphasised by the fact that 
the subject of public administration is omitted altogether from 
this examination for recruiting public administrators—a truly 
Gilbertian situation. Sir George Murray, ex-Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, testified before the Royal Commission to 
the great difficulty experienced over a period of fifteen years in 
adequately filling the highest posts in the departments from 
Class I. men. This difficulty would, I submit, be largely met if 
the Class I. man, instead of being left to learn his business by 
rule of thumb (which may suffice for the lower positions), were 
to start with a general conspectus of the work of administration 
as a whole into which his subsequent experience could be fitted. 

The Royal Commission have recommended one of their numer- 
ous further enquiries to deal with the Class I. syllabus, but 
although they find space to recommend the claims of the Celtic 
languages for consideration, they are dumb upon the very 
obvious claims outlined above; an attitude which, whatever 
may be the reasons behind it, must detract from the weight and 
impartiality of their reeommendations.—Yours, etc., 

Chiswick, W. James D. FEELY. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory. That many 
women actually do successfully follow professions and rear 
families would seem to dispose to some extent of D.C. A. T.’s 
theory that they can’t. To take well-known examples in the 
medical world. Dr. Mary Scharleib and Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson both have children successfully following in their 
mothers’ footsteps. One can recall many other instances in the 
circle of one’s own acquaintances. 

That women who are in a position to do so will relegate napkin 

vashing and food preparing to servants is an undoubted fact. 
It is a question of finance. Why legislate for the poor and for 
lower middle-class mothers, who have to earn their money, and 
not for rich women, who either inherit or marry it? If it be 
utterly wrong that a mother should not do all the nursery house- 
maiding, washing, cooking, etc., prohibit hired help in these 
departments altogether. Do not penalise the wage-earners and 
let the society butterflies go free. 

D. C. A. T.’s lofty idea of the wife and mother appears to be 
that she is a creature so desperately anxious to have money of 
her own that she will neglect her family to procure it. If true, it 
suggests a depth of misery amongst women with no private 
means that one prefers not to contemplate. As a matter of fact, 
a medical woman or teacher has a far more wholesome existence, 
and is of much better value to her home and children, if she earns 
a decent salary, pays for suitable help, and returns to them as to 
a joy and a pleasure, instead of slaving at uncongenial house- 
work all day, preventing charwomen from supporting their 
families, and being thoroughly done up as a result. It was very 
arly in my married professional life, when half-crowns were 
scarce, that I realised that it was preferable to earn a couple of 
these desirable coins in a short space of time, and have their value 
in domestic assistance rather than spend hours dusting, making 
beds, and cooking—a train of thought which doubtless appeals 
even more strongly to those women who, in addition to having @ 
genuine love of the professions of their choice, loathe house- 
work, which I did not happen to do. - 

D. C. A. T. gives the impression that to suckle a baby ** for its 
good * a mother engages in that particular occupation nearly all 
day long. Some do, unfortunately, with the resulting sleepless 
nights alluded to. Long experience of the families of married 
women teachers, ete.—-children who do not get something put in 
their mouths every time they open them, but are suckled at 
regular intervals—points to a low rate of mortality and ill-health. 
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What support has your correspondent to offer for the distinctly 
curious suggestion that a married woman’s work, not being up 
to the level of her unmarried sister's, causes women’s work in 
general to receive less remuneration that that of men? My own 
observation is based on: (1) Medical work, where I find that 
many women come long distances to consult me as a married 
medical woman, though there are excellent unmarried ones much 
nearer to their homes. Other married medical women tell me that 
their experiences are similar. (2) Work among women employees 
in the Civil Service. These are discharged on marriage. Their 
work is notoriously worse paid than that of men similarly em- 
ployed. (8) Work amongst factory operatives in the Lancashire 
cotton mills. An enormous proportion of these are married. The 
cotton industry is one of the few where women earn a wage at all 
approximating to that of their male competitors. 

This seems to point to the fact that marriage qua marriage has 
not much to do with the cash value of women’s work except in 
medicine, but one can see that were the rule that all teachers 
must retire on marriage to be universal, a race of inferior teachers 
would speedily arise, recruited from the ranks of women who, 
having no stimulus to do any more than would enable them to get 
certificates to teach until they married, would cease to take up 
the extra work which most of them do at present. The inferiority 
of these would be an excellent excuse for further underpayment, 
more women would be employed “ because they are cheap,” and 
there would be less for the already badly paid male teacher and 
his family than there is at present.—Yours, etc., 

MEpicaL WoMAN. 


Miscellany 
HENRY JAMES* : A DIALOGUE 


bi T is a beautiful book,” said I; “‘ and what is rarer 
than a beautiful book ? ” 

“It is an exacting, big, claborately subtle book, 
written in a style inveterately convolved,” said he. “ And 
I don’t believe it’s finished yet.” 

“May it grow as long as Gibbon’s Roman Empire!” 
said I. “ Like Carlyle’s Reminiscences and Preeterita, it is 
one of the few books in which the light and shadow of 
memory itself lies upon the page. And what an admirable 
compositor memory is! Why, we are all of us artists when 
we remember, though it is a different matter when we try 
to write our memories out, or even to share them in talk ; 
then their atmosphere thins away. Have you noticed that, 
however vivid the past may be, it is with a different vivid- 
ness from the present ? What I admire in Notes of a Son 
and Brother is that, however sharp the relief of the scenes 
and figures in it, they all keep about them the b -autiful 
gravity belonging to things which are over. And, to touch 
another source of my admiration for a book so full of piety 
in the Latin sense, there is no trace in it of that wistful 
egotistic garrulity one associates with the invited inspection 
of faded relics. On the contrary, I find everywhere a fine 
intellectual disinterestedness which hails us up to high 
common ground, blent (admire the miracle !) with a loyalty 
of personal affection such as makes you exclaim as you read : 
‘So, too, would I wish to be remembered.’ ’ 

“I admit the temper of the book has that fineness. I 
detected in it that reverence for, if not the most heroic, 
the most exquisitely genuine sides of goodness, which tells 
so clearly in his novels. Henry James is, I have always 
felt, esthetic, not only in his judgments of the external 
world, but of character. It is even tempting to define him 
as an inveterate moralist who, finding moral scales too 
coarse a test to which to bring the finer human qualities, 
employs instead xsthetic weights and measures. I believe 
I could show from his novels that the consequent reversal 
of a verdict has been one of his favourite themes, but I 
need only remind you how seriously he applies the adjectives 
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* beautiful,’ ‘charming,’ to character, temperament, and 
emotions. 

** Of course such a writer has no need to thrust his personal 
affections forward to move us. He is an artist, and has no 
need to employ such shifts ; but he is an artist, I maintain, 
who has got out of touch with readers whom he should have 
made sure of carrying with him. Though I should never 
think of charging him with garrulity in the fond sense you 
mean, I consider myself justified in complaining of a plethora 
of detail in his book. Incongruous as it may seem, he some- 
times reminds one of Miss Bates, who suffered, you remem- 
ber, from what, I believe, psychologists now label ‘total 
recall.’ She remembered too much by the way, poor lady, 
ever to reach her point.” 

** Oh, but he does reach his.” 

“Well, granted he does—after what twists and delays ! 
Let me put my criticism in a metaphor: he invites us to 
explore the forest of his memories ; but instead of leading 
us down the rides and glades, he takes us crashing every 
moment through the thickest undergrowth, where it is 
less true to say we cannot see the wood for trees as to say 
we cannot see it for twigs.” 

“Your metaphor is misleading. Translate it into plain 
criticism and J will meet you. What you complain of is, I 
believe, the density of the texture of his writing ; and this I, 
on the other hand, claim to be his peculiar distinction. I 
love a packed page and a packed sentence too. His work, 
both in its content and its form, stands out against the 
deplorable thinness of modern prose. Why, look at the 
material out of which modern novels, biographies, and 
history are made! What poor, skimpy, loosespun stuff it is ! 
And even when the cut, so to speak, is adequate and fits the 
subject like good upholstery, set a page of these reminis- 
cences beside a page of a modern memoir and—it is like com- 
paring tapestry with ticking! The fact is, you people are 
losing all sense of surface, richness, amplitude, of the gather- 
ing movement of thought and emotion, in prose. No other 
modern writer reflects so faithfully, so sinuously, the very 
movement of his thought, after the manner of the old seven- 
teenth-century masters. The later prose of Henry James, 
with its parentheses, after-thoughts, hints, images, hesi- 
tations, is a wonderful invention ; too idiosyncratic to be 
defensible according to the canons of rhetoric, but a living 
form, expressing at once the author’s own excitement 
at approaching a final precision of statement which arouses 
in us the thrill of delighted recognition, and reflecting 
that delicate appreciation of actuality which is the very 
essence of his talent. A realism in description so fine 
that it can render the beauty of a subject without a tincture 
of rose-colour, and so patient that it can render its relations 
to other things with a completeness which rivals the recondite 
complexity of life itselfi—so would I define the quality of his 
best work. He elaborates ; he mountains mole-hills, if you 
like ; he redistinguishes among distinctions ; but he never 
pads! A passionate curiosity, never unaccompanied by 
the wsthetic sense, seeking the last precision in statement— 
that is his master-faculty.” 

“The more enthusiastic you get, the more certain am I 
that I have just ground for complaint. Henry James would 
be twice the artist he is if he would devote a quarter of the 
pains he takes to be precise to being also clear. His obscurity 
—and this, you will admit, is at least a practical drawback— 
decimates even his faithful readers, and when obscurity is 
combined with a characteristic to which you lightly refer as 
*mountaining molec-hills,’ it becomes a grave fault indeed. 
Certainly an artist ought to write in such a way that to 
re-read him is to discover new beauties and new meanings ; 
but if he must be read twice or thrice in order to be adequately 
understood, this is permissible only on the condition 
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I am sure of this—that the content when discovered never 
reveals itself as trivial. Can you say that in this book, or 
in the later novels, the content of a difficult page never is ? ” 

“No, I will not. But even when it is a trifle I find the 
author’s interest in it is not trivial. I am interested in his 
attitude towards it ; I find myself at least in touch with a 
mind—0O rara avis !—which really goes into its own impres- 
sions.” 

“Ah! There we are! We have come to the edge of 
the gulf which separates us, and it is a deep one, a broad one ; 
unbridgeable, I think. Do you see the difference between 
us? You defined just now the master-faculty of your 
author as a passionate, imaginative curiosity. You are so 
much in sympathy with this attitude towards experience 
that the mere spectacle of that faculty functioning is 
sufficient to delight you, irrespective of the object upon 
which it works. With me it is otherwise ; curiosity is not 
to me so attractive a passion that I can be more or less 
indifferent (I do not suppose, of course, you are quite indif- 
ferent) to the value of the quarry it pursues. If a writer’s 
personality is to exercise a constant fascination over me, it 
must be in virtue of something other than a passion for 
collecting, comparing, and docketing impressions, however 
exquisite and scrupulous the methods of the classification. 
Henry James, artist as he is, strikes me as essentially a 
man of little drawers and labels, pins and camphor. Oh, 
there are lovely, gorgeous butterflies and lepidoptera, ex- 
quisitely set, behind the clean glass of his cases ; but I cannot, 
like you, share the glow of satisfaction with which he adds 
a new, barely distinguishable specimen of one of the minor 
ephemere to his collection. His world is, after all, a world 
of subjective impressions, but he labours in it with a mis- 
placed scientific zeal as though every fact in that world 
had universal validity, and was therefore in itself important. 
Hence—so I explain it to myself—his habit of submitting 
trifles to elaborate scrutiny, his love of the inconspicuous 
for its own sake, his lack of proportion, his inability to let 
anything drop. Instead of the philosophy, the personal 
point of view, I require to find behind the work of an imagina- 
tive artist, enabling him automatically to select, I touch in 
his case a characterless percipient who would be more in 
place in a scientific laboratory.” 

“You are talking, you are, believe me, ingenious non- 
sense. Look at that row of novels and the creative power 
in constructing characters and situations they represent. 
You have forgotten his creative power completely, and 
spoken of him as a mere observer. And what you call his 
scientific curiosity is essential to his art. It enables him to 
keep his characters at arm’s-length. With Balzac, he is 
remarkable for his good faith in his own creations. That 
detachment which you find uninteresting is the condition 
of his characters and portraits having something of the 
independence and complexity of life. When you speak of 
his having no personal point of view you are forgetting your 
definition of him as a novelist who applies an esthetic 
standard to human character as the only one subtle enough 
to measure it fairly. It is as the painter of what is beautiful 
in character and human relations, of qualities too complex 
perhaps to have the name of definite virtues, but good in 
themselves, that he shows his sense of values. In an age 
which is rightly exercising its mind as to how it may make 
itself a stepping-stone to something better, the useful, 
the good as a means, inevitably occupies attention to the 
comparative exclusion of what may be admirable in itself. 
If you demand from an artist ‘a message to his age,’ and 
make that a test of his merit, Henry James delivers one 
particularly opportune ; his work is an exhortation to attend 
to the values of things in themselves, and to discriminate ever 
so patiently in our response to them. Notes of a Son and 


Brother gives us portraits—a family group, one most 
exquisite heroine, many sketches which in their way are not 
surpassed, and it reminds us as few books have done that to 
have lived is not only to have acted, but to have observed 
and felt.” 


JoHN RAVENSHAW. 


THREE POEMS 
TO A SHADE 


F you have revisited the town, thin Shade, 

I Whether to look upon your monument 

(I wonder if the builder has been paid) 
Or happer thoughted when the day is spent 
To drink of that salt breath out of the sea 
When grey gulls fly about instead of men, 
And the gaunt houses put on majesty : 
Let these content you and be gone again ; 
For they are at their old tricks yet. 


A man 
Of your own passionate serving kind who had brought 
In his full hands what, had they only known, 
Had given their children’s children loftier thought, 
Sweeter emotion, working in their veins 
Like gentle blood, has been driven from the place, 
And insult heaped upon him for his pains 
And for his open-handedness, disgrace ; 
An old foul mouth that once cried out on you 
Herding the pack. 


Unquiet wanderer 

Draw the Glasnevin coverlet anew 
About your head till the dust stops your ear, 
The time for you to taste of that salt breath 
And listen at the corners has not come ; 
You had enough of sorrow before death— 
Away, away! You are safer in the tomb. 

September 29th, 1913. 


PAUDEEN 


NDIGNANT at the fumbling wits, the obscure spite 

I Of our old Paudeen in his shop, I stumbled blind 
Among the stones and thorn trees, under morning 
light, 

Until a curlew cried and in the luminous wind 
A curlew answered, and I was startled by the thought 
That on the lonely height where all are in God’s eye, 
There cannot be, confusion of our sound forgot, 
A single soul that lacks a sweet crystalline cry. 


THE MAGI 


OW as at all times I can see in the mind’s eye 
N In their stiff, painted clothes the pale un- 
satisfied ones 

Appear and disappear in the blue depth of the sky 
With all their ancient faces like rain-beaten stones, 
And all their helms of silver hovering side by side, 
And all their eyes still fixed, hoping to find once more, 
Being by Calvary’s turbulence unsatisfied, 
The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor. 

W. B. Yeats. 
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THE COASTGUARD 


OASTGUARDSMAN GEORGE BOWER was sitting 
C by the fire in the parlour of the “ Porpoise.” He 
was young for the Coastguard Service—too young, 
his former comrades thought, being jealous of his success in 
getting into one of the coveted billets of a ‘* Gobby.” 
The red stripes on his sleeve showed him to be a first-class 
petty officer. His cap and black frieze overcoat, wet from 
the rain, hung on the door behind him. On the other side 
of the fire sat a worn and earthy-looking little old man—the 
village sexton—with a blackened clay between his blackened 
teeth. 

‘** What time be ‘ee going up to the headland to-night, 
George?” he asked in the deep, droning voice of the South 
countryman. 

“Ten o'clock,” said the coastguard. The mantel clock 
showed five and twenty to the hour. 

“ That be a wonderful lonely job they’ve give ‘ee, George,”’ 
said the sexton. 

“ T’ve had worse,”’ answered Bower, without concern. 

Their section of the coast was in process of being re- 
organised, and the Admiralty were proposing to abandon the 
little cottage which crouches on the lip of the windy head- 
land above the village. In the meantime Bower, the only 
man who could be spared, had the job of living there and 
patrolling the empty mile or so of common between his 
temporary home and the sheltered valley below. 

The fire hissed and spat as the rain dripped down the old 
wide chimney, and the south-wester from the Channel 
clattered at the red-curtained windows and went shouting 
up the grey cobbled street. 

“It be a rough night for ‘em, sure,” said the sexton. 

Bower took a drink. 

“For who?” he asked. 

The old man edged in closer to the fire. The damp cold 
of his dreary work seemed to lurk almost visibly beside 
him, and neither warming fire nor friendly candle could 
entirely dissipate it. 

“T puts em away safe,” he muttered, “ safe and deep I 
puts ’em, and beats it all down hard, and never more fresh 
earth to show atop than what the coffin takes up below— 
no, not so much there b’ain’t,” he added, with a touch of the 
craftsman’s pride. He stopped, mumbling at the fire, and 
then went on again: ‘“‘ No, I don’t care who does the job, 
I don’t, safe and deep like I does, or near an’ nasty, like a 
dog wi’ a bone; but they comes up, they does, up they 
comes and walks, to-night, an’ neither God nor the Devil 
to say em nay.” 

“ What’s the matter with you to-night?” asked the 
sailor. 

“ Ay, they forgets religion when they goes out in ships, 
them great godless ships all full o’ noise an’ fire in their 
bellies, so they does.” The sexton rambled on, as the old 
will, and forgot his audience and then seemed to remember 
him again. 

“ All Hallows’ E’en it is,” he said, “ an’ the dead’ll walk 
till dawn, they will; up an’ down they goes, all the same as 
they was when it took ’em, safe in bed an’ the Bible read to 
‘em an’ thinkin’ they be little childer again, or come ashore 
wi’ the groun’ swell when the wind goes down in the marnin’, 
so swelled and soft like rotten fish—walk they will, till the 
Portland light be dim wi’ the dawn, an’ neither God nor man 
to stay ’em.” 

The sailor stood up, a fine figure of a man, deep in the 
body and easy in the limbs. He drank up his beer and 
set about lighting his pipe. 

“You’re a nice comfort, old Pick-an’-shovel,” he said. 
“ It’s lucky them sort o’ things don’t trouble me—it’s just 





@ year ago to-night since my poor old dad was killed at 
Findlaters’ Works in Erith, when I was on the China Station 
in the old Skylark.” 

The sexton turned a dull and bloodshot eye on him. 

“ Were it an accident ? ” he asked, without interest. 

Bower bit on his pipe and nodded. 

“Carryin’ a coil o’ quarter-inch copper wire down the 
shop,” he said. “ A belt caught ’im and carried him up to 
the shafting, and time they stopped the motor no one could 
’a told which was him or which was wire—'cept for ‘is face. 
They oughter screen the running gear more’n they do, is 
what I say.” 

The clock struck ten husky notes ; Bower got his pipe fully 
under way, shouted a cheerful “ Good-night, mate,” to an 
invisible landlord, nodded to the sexton, and went out. An 
angry scutter of rain and wind came in as the door was 
opened and shut. 

The sexton heaved himself painfully out of his chair. 

“Rather him than me!” he groaned, and reached for 
the dregs of his drink. ‘“ Better him than me!” 

The coastguard turned up-hill by the sea as the ground- 
floor lights in the cottages were making way for the glimmer 
of upstair windows, and tramped steadily on under the lee of 
the lonely cliff. He came out on the top of it in face of a 
flurry of wind and rain that stung his face and hands and set 
his heavy greatcoat slapping about his legs. He clutched 
at his cap and pushed on. The sky was big with cloud ; the 
solemn flashes of Berry Head and the Start lights were lost in 
the driving dark, and the wind made a dreary whistling and 
piping in the gorse of the Common. 

“It’s a damned rough walk they'll have, some of em!” 
said Bower, thinking of the Sexton’s stories. “* Talk about 
sailors’ yarns—gimme a longshoreman any day!” And 
he grinned at his own fancy. 

The edge of the Common, blurred against the hurrying sky, 
hid his cottage, which was for security built below ground- 
Jevel and surrounded by a rampart of rubble and big stones. 
But the half-finished look-out tower next door, bluff and 
imminent, was quite visible. He thought it curious that it 
should appear much closer than he knew it to be. He 
stopped for a minute, leaning against the wind, and looked 
back. When he turned again the tower seemed to have 
moved. He pressed on a little, eyes half-closed, and then 
took another survey of it. 

“It’s moved again, by gum!” he said, and felt angry with 
himself for paying any attention to it. For he was well 
enough acquainted with the tricks that a man’s eyesight will 
play him on a dark and dirty night, and thought it ridiculous 
to feel, as he did just then, a sense of something conscious 
and malignant in such a simple matter. He determined to 
watch it as he walked ; but he had not gone many yards 
before he again came to a halt. 

“ Blast the thing!” he said, his words betraying his 
nervousness, for, like most sailors, he was studiously tem- 
perate in speech. He began to feel himself insecure, as if his 
whole world had unaccountably gone from its moorings. 
Had he been a philosopher, he would have said that he had 
apparently been translated into another dimension. As it 
was, he expressed it as “ devilish rum” and wondered 
whether he was ill. Anyhow, he did the obvious thing, 
pushed on, came over the crest of the headland, meeting the 
ultimate fury of the south-wester, passed the gaunt bleak 
tower with one more glance of disgust, marched up the 
cobbled path, sent the rain-drops spattering off his great- 
coat with a vigorous shake, and fumbled the door open. 

There was somebody in the house. 

The usual human instinct told him that in a flash, so that 
he stopped and said “* Who’s there ? ” on the instant. There 
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‘was no answer. The rattling window showed in the dark asa 
dab of wet and dirty grey. A smudge of sullen red in the 
grate indicated the remains of a fire. Bower shut the door 
with his foot, and, striking a match, set the candle alight. 
The old Windsor chair stood by the hearth as he had left it a 
few hours before, and in it a little elderly man was sitting. 
The coastguard, with his mind on the sexton’s yarns, broke 
out with : 

‘** Who the devil are you ?’” 

At that the man in the chair turned his head and peered up 
over his shoulder with a curious rigid movement, as of 
muscles long unused. Bower’s mouth opened slowly and 
shut with a snap. 

** Dad!” he said, and stared at the man before him. 

He was not angry or frightened or sorry or pleased. Some- 
where at the back of his brain crept a battered kind of sense 
that he ought to be glad and to show his pleasure. But his 
mind was disordered and his tongue could find no words for 
his thoughts. Above all, he could not feel that there was 
anything unusual, fearful, or dangerous in the encounter. It 
was just his father. The barrier between the two worlds, 
for the moment, was down. He lit another candle, and took 
off his cap and coat. Then he turned to his visitor again. 

‘* It’s a rum go seeing you again, Dad—after all this time,” 
he said. 

The old man gave him another elvish upward look. 

“It’s a cold night, George boy—a cold, rough night—and 
I ai’n’t what I was,” he said. His voice had the thin harsh 
note of one who has kept an unnatural silence too long. 

“Why didn’t you stoke up a bit?” asked the sailor, 
picking up a handful of wood from the fender, and beginning 
to coax the fire back into a blaze. He busied himself with it 
for several minutes, till it burst into crackling and flames. 

“That does it,” he said cheerfully, dusting his hands 
together, and stood up for another look at his visitor. 

* Well,” he said, ‘* Well——” And then ** You’ve 
changed a bit, Dad. I almost wonder I knew you like I did.” 

The old man hugged himself together and uttered a little 
shaking clatter of cough, wincing as he did so. 

“Them sort o’ things makes a difference,” he said. 

“ Take your coat off,” said Bower. “ It must be sodden 
wet. And I'll give you a tot o’ rum as soon as this here 
kettle boils.” 

But his father only got himself farther back into the 
chair, and crossed his arms over his chest, gripping his 
sleeves. 

“No, no!” he said eagerly. “ I always keeps it on.” 

The sailor looked down at him, and saw that his eyes held 
only a tiny point of light in each, and that the rest of them 
was dull and livid, with a horrid sense of trying after intelli- 
gence behind them. It gave him the first shock of the 
evening. Outside the wind shouted and screamed, and drove 
gusts of pungent smoke into the room. 

* Better get out of that wet coat, Dad,” he said, and put 
out a hand as if to help with it. 

“I tell you I won't!” said his father, with sudden anger, 
though still in the same pathetic, thin, harsh voice which 
spluttered out in a burst of the feeble bitter cough. 

** Come on, Dad,” said Bower; ‘“ off with that coat now 
and have a drink.” 

But the old man only hugged himself closer and yelped 
with anger. 

“I tell you I won’t ! ” he eried. 


, 


“ 


Damn it ! I'll wear my 


own coat till ve got to go back, if I wants to. You're the 
same as you allus was, George—never minding your own 
business.” 

He staggered as he spoke, moving to and fro, and the 
sailor saw that just where he had been standing a dark pool 
was spreading on the floor. 





** Don’t be a fool, Dad,” he said ; “* the water’s fair running 
off of you,” and he stepped towards him. 

“* Keep your ’ands off o’ me, George! ”’ screamed the old 
man, and there was fear as well as anger in his voice. “ I’m 
a-going-—going back again—keep off, I tells you—I can’t 
elp it, if you won't.” 

He began to step away as he spoke, and Bower stood stil] 
watching him. He wanted to lay hold of him, believing 
him to be childish and irresponsible, and take the coat away 
by force. But he was held back by a sudden and almost 
shocking sense of dislike and repulsion; it was not fear— 
yet—but it came into his mind that it was going to be, 
The angry piping of the old man’s voice ceased in a jerk. 
He still moved, gropingly and half-turned, toward the door, 
Bower saw his feet lifting and shuffling. But the only sound 
in the room was the hissing of the fire, and the crying of the 
gale outside. The heavily shod feet made no noise on the 
wooden floor—and at that the fear came on Bower like a 
wave. 

“Oh!” he cried, “My God!” And then again: “ Oh!” 

The old man turned on him awkwardly, but with astound- 
ing swiftness. 

** Have it then—have it ! ” he said again, in a horrid husky 
gabble, and made a movement with his arms. His coat fell 
apart for a moment, and Bower saw the failing firelight 
glimmer on something red and hard and metallic. . . . The 
candles guttered out and the cold and empty chimney 
became a refuge for the homeless eddies of the dying gale. 

* K * 

The wet grass and the dripping gorse were shining in the 
pale sunshine of an autumn morning. The sea close in was 
stained red with the soil of the cliffs, and the roar of the 
falling swell rose from the beach. Far in the west a sharp 
little slice of Dartmoor cut into a sky of delicate blue. In 
the east a cloud of sunshine hid the Isle of Portland, a promise 
of fair weather. The postman was coming over the head- 
land on his way from one village to the other. He was 
a cheerful weatherbeaten little man, with a grey stubble of 
beard, and he whistled as he walked. In his hand he earried 
a letter addressed to : 


Petty Orricer Bower, 
COASTGUARD STATION. 


He clattered up the path, and, noticing the closed door and 
the shuttered window, he said: ‘‘ Them coastguards do 
have a soft time, sure!” and beat upon the door. There 
was no answer, and he cried “‘ George ! ” loudly as he opened 
it, and then, on a sudden, “* My God!” in a terrible scream. 


Art 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HAT is the use of it? Judging from its one 
hundred and forty-sixth exhibition opened to 
the public last Monday, I should say absolutely 

none; unless it be allowable to compare it to a vacuum 
cleaner, which at one spring cleaning absorbs the greater 
part of the fluff and dust that accumulates each year in 
the palace of art, thereby enabling what is really worth 
considering to benefit by its removal and be properly 
appreciated. Out of forty Academicians there are not 
more than two whose work will ever find a permanent 
place in the history of painting, and among the Associates, 
even if the usual process of fatty degeneration were arrested 
forthwith, not very many more. With a body like this to 
say what shall be accepted for the honour of being hung at 
their exhibition, how can we expect anything different 
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from what we now see? It is really rather pathetic, when 
we think how fearfully seriously it is all supposed to be 
taken. 

The Royal Academicians remind me of the Tory Party 
in 1905. They are so confident, so mighty, so complacent. 
Nothing seems to penetrate their self-importance. They 
still seem to think that they, and they only, are fit, under 
God, to govern the world of art. New movements, new 
aspirations, they do not recognise as existing or possible. 
They are supreme. A knighthood, a vault in St. Paul’s, 
or a Royalty at their table—are not these more than anything 
that the vulgar man of genius in a flannel shirt and a squash 
hat can ever hope to compass, and more worth having? 
What does it matter if the modern M‘Culloch spends his 
thousands elsewhere ?—nowadays there are the municipal 
galleries and the well-soaped middle-class, whose name is 
legion. Besides, their admission to the Tate Gallery, 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, is still secure. 
How absurd it all is, and how pitiful it would be were it 
not that by this time we are getting to know pretty well 
where to find the real national art for ourselves! 

Suppose, for instance, these Tories were turned out of 
office, and a Government formed of the heterogeneous 
elements of genius, whom for the moment we will call the 
Liberal Party. Let us even limit our supposition to the 
possibility of their being asked to select and hang an autumn 
exhibition at Burlington House. What sort of job would 
they make of it? Well, during the past year I have seen 
some scores of small exhibitions in London, and I have 
little hesitation in saying that at least half of the work 
shown at them would be more representative of what is 
really valuable in contemporary art than the mass of pictures 
now at Burlington House. Specious mediocrity, that is 
the dominant note of the Royal Academy Exhibition ; 
and whatever is any good is lost in the sound of it. The 
general impression left on the mind after walking through 
the galleries is that of an assemblage of brass bands all 
struggling, with indifferent success, to play Land of Hope 
and Glory in tune together. 

As an alternative to a general election, let us now suppose 
that the Academy invited the critics in a body to select 
a few of what they considered the worthiest pictures accepted 
and hang them all together in one of the rooms. That would 
be rather fun. Another room might be handed over to 
representatives of the largest advertising firms, and a third 
to the editors of the illustrated magazines. If I were allowed 
any voice in the first selection, I should ask as a favour that 
we might be permitted to hang a fourth room with what we 
considered the worst—the large central gallery would be the 
most easy for this purpose, not only on account of its greater 
size, but because most of them are there already. After 
removing Mr. Sargent’s two portraits (one, alas! has already 
gone), Mr. Sims’ little Archer, who is aiming so determinedly 
at Mr. Henry James’s waistcoat, and one or two others for 
our salon carré, there are not such a very large number that 
would have to give place to anything worse. 

For the mediocrity of the Academician is no less apparent 
in his ideas of what constitutes a fine picture by another 
hand than in the painting of his own. Rather more so. 
That is the real trouble. That the revered President should 
gravely devote so much care and experience to the painting 
of a picture like The Sea Bath, labouring over clever and 
quite charming effects of light and colour that any out of 
a score of young men could express much better with a 
few strokes, is not nearly as ridiculous as that he should 
stand for the head and front of National Art. Who, out of 
the whole nation, benefits by it? How can we say that the 
wildest extravagances of the young moderns are not bene- 
ficial, if only as reactions against the puerility of what is 





officially recognised as art? What purge could be too 
drastic for such agglomerated ineptitude ? 

It is an old story; but what is not generally recognised 
is that there are several new factors in the problem, which 
have only arisen in recent years. For one little band of 
reformers like the P.R.B. in the "fifties, there are now nume- 
rous gangs of stalwarts to be reckoned with; though as 
they are by nature revolutionists, it is difficult, and it would 
be a pity, to unite their separate forces against the established 
regime. Even as they are, they have taken a good deal of 
ransom out of the official treasury ; and their effect on some 
of the smaller establishments, like the Royal Society of 
British Artists and the Royal Institute, is perceptible. 
If they could be brought into some sort of line—such as 
the organisation of an autumn exhibition at Burlington 
House, by Royal Command—there can be no question 
that the occasion would be momentous for the welfare as 
well as for the prestige of the real vitals of British painting. 
Thinking backward over the past year and the pictures 
I have seen by artists not represented at Burlington House, 
a few names occur to me as justifying this belief, which may 
be taken only as types of whole schools whose work would 
be received with delight if it were only accessible to the 
public at large who have not time to visit all the smaller 
galleries at odd times of the year. Without staying to put 
them in order of merit or of alphabet, let me mention a 
score of them: Augustus John, Glyn Philpot, Philip 
Connard, James Pryde, William Nicholson, Charles Ricketts, 
Keith Henderson, Spenser Pryse, Harold Gilman, Walter 
Sickert, Wilson Steer, Mrs. Fagan, Eric Kennington, Henry 
Bishop, W. W. Russell, C. J. Holmes, Sylvia Gosse, Mary 
Creighton, Arthur Somerville, William Ranken. What do 
the public at large know about these painters? And what 
reason have we for not supposing that if their works and 
those of their “ schools *’ were as easily accessible in a single 
annual exhibition, they would be at least as popular as any 
of the present Immortals ? 

Popular—that is the word. Some people seem to imagine 
that as soon as the work of an artist is admired by the 
multitude it ceases to be worth consideration. In fact this 
is often true; but the only reason why it is so often true 
is that the public are so often provided for by people with 
commonplace minds. Until Sir Henry Wood proved the 
contrary, it was generally supposed that the old Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts, with their see-saw waltzes, 
their cornet solos, and British Army Quadrilles, represented 
the public taste in music. Until the Temple Classics and 
Everyman’s Library began to sell by the thousand, Bow 
Bells and the Family Novelette were believed to be the only 
literature acceptable to the people. And until the old 
original Forty are displaced, if only temporarily, by a new 
set, the public taste in pictures will go on being misrepre- 
sented as it is year after year at Burlington House. 

Poor Mr. Charles Aitken! How he must have groaned 
over the news that Lucrezia Borgia is to be added to the 
flock that has been thrust into his keeping under the mis- 
taken apprehension that the Chantrey Collection is repre- 
sentative of British art! “The practice of making their 
purchases in the early summer has apparently been adopted 
by the Council partly in the belief that Sir Francis Chantrey, 
himself an Academician, contemplated that the great bulk 
of purchases would be made at the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, but partly also owing to the tendency, almost inevitable 
where so large a body is entrusted with a joint duty, to 
adhere to the most obvious method of action, even when 
the conditions which induced such a policy have altered to 
a considerable extent.”—From the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1904, 


RANDALL DAVIEs. 
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‘Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME time ago I mentioned casually one or two books 
S that might be, but have not yet been, included 
in Everyman’s Library. The appearance of a new 
batch, bringing the number of volumes issued up to seven 
hundred (out of a projected thousand), has induced me to 
go through the list in more detail. The Library professes 
to aim at supplying the English reader with “the great 
classics of all time in his own tongue,” and it has gone a 
long way towards realising this ideal. It may therefore be 
considered pertinent to mention some great classical writers 
whose works have not yet appeared in the Library. 


* * * 


I believe that the publishers have “ views ”’ about issuing 
books considered to have an obscene tendency. If this be 
so, a good many great books are at once excluded from the 
scope of the Library. The omission of most of the Latin 
poets may thus be explained, as also the non-appearance 
in Everyman’s list of such writers as Lucian, Apuleius, 
Petronius, Villon, and Rabelais, and of the novels of Vol- 
taire and Diderot, which are (at any rate in my opinion) 
the most permanently “ alive ” of those great men’s works. 
But many classics are omitted to which such an objection 


cannot apply. 
* * 


Of ancient writers Lucretius has not yet been included 
in the Library, nor the lyrists of the Greek Anthology, 
nor Philostratus (of whom an admirable version is now 
available in the Oxford Library of Translations), nor the 
Fathers, nor Cicero (as orator), nor Cesar, nor Pliny. The 
plays of Hebbel and Bjérnson have been published, but 
not those of Corneille, Racine, Schiller, Moliére, or Beau- 
marchais ; and the poems of Heine and Hugo are also miss- 
ing. The English poets whose works are not to be found 
in the Library (save for selections in the anthologies) include 
Blake, Mrs. Browning, Crashaw, Vaughan, Cowley, Donne, 
Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, Dryden, Pope, Collins, and 
Landor. The “ philosophical” section is obviously in- 
complete as long as the names of Kant, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, and Karl Marx, not to speak of such writers as Godwin, 
are not to be found in it. Clarendon is necessary if the 
historical section is to be complete—Michelet also would 
be an exceedingly welcome addition ; and obvious omissions 
in the biographical class are Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and Coleridge’s Table Talk. 
No doubt a large number of other important omissions 
might be detected if one covered the ground thoroughly, 
but the above list may conceivably—though doubtless 
editions of some of the omitted works are already in prepara- 
tion—interest Mr. Dent and his tireless editor, Mr. Ernest 
Rhys. 

* * * 

Considering the thorough way in which professional 
biographers in search of subjects have swept the stream of 
history with their dragnets and grappling-irons, it is extra- 
ordinary that Matthew Prior should have had to wait until 
1914 for a full-length Life. And now he has got a biographer 
in Mr. Francis Bickley (The Life of Matthew Prior, Pitman, 
7s. 6d. net), his reputation as a poet is treated with little 
respect. Mr. Bickley does not even trouble to make a 
detailed examination of Prior’s works. ‘‘ Literature,’ he 
says, ‘‘ which nobody wants to read is outside the legitimate 
sphere of criticism,” and he spends almost his whole time 





examining Prior’s social and political career. He is perhaps 
rather too hard upon Prior. It is true that the poet’s 
best things are the few verses familiar in anthologies, but 
almost all his work is neat and readable, and his technique 
has an interest of its own. His indecencies, so frequently 
referred to, are (as Mr. Bickley says) dull; but they are 
few in number and certainly no poorer than those of other 
men of his era from Etherege to Swift. And if it be true 
that few people nowadays take much interest in his verse, 
is it not equally true that few take any interest at all in his 
politics ? Mr. Bickley has done his work very thoroughly 
and skilfully, and he has had the use of a good deal of unpub- 
lished material ; but he has not succeeded in making Prior’s 
political career interesting as that (say) of Pepys is inte- 
resting. Had the man been a more forcible, a less worldly 
and self-centred character, there would have been a certain 
attraction in the spectacle of his really remarkable rise 
from a Dorsetshire cottage to high politics. He continually 
encountered disgusting treatment from snobs : the Duchess 
of Marlborough, for instance, described him as “a boy 
who waited at the Rhenish wine-house, whom the late 
Lord Dorset put to school out of charity,” and exalted 
colleagues objected to working with so base-born a person. 
But whatever his embarrassments, one’s sympathies are 
never awaked. 
* * * 


His most valuable legacy to posterity was the folio edition 
of his Poems, published in 1718-19. This volume—which, 
incidentally, brought him in £4,000—is one of those books 
which are so beautifully printed and look so magnificent 
on a shelf that one would not care if their contents were 
utter rubbish. Mr. Austin Dobson, who measured and 
weighed it, found its dimensions 3 ft. by 1 ft., and its weight 
between 9 and 10lbs. That may be. But I have a copy, 
and I would not detract a hundredth of a cubit from its 
stature or a grain from its weight. 


* * * 


A new volume of poems by Mr. Yeats will be published 
almost immediately by the Cuala Press. This Press, which 
is managed by Mr. Yeats’ sister, produced last year a 
beautifully printed selection from Mr. Yeats’ Love Poetry. 


* * * 


Dr. Oscar Levy, the devoted, if occasionally rather 
strepitant, editor of the collected English edition of 
Nietzsche’s works, writes as follows: “In view of the 
seventieth anniversary of Friedrich Nietzsche’s birth, 
which falls on October 15th, 1914, it is intended to raise 
a monument to his memory on the hill near Weimar in the 
neighbourhood of the Nietzsche Archiv. A considerable 
fund has already been collected for the purpose, and any 
surplus that may accrue will be used for the support of the 
Nietzsche Archiv, which, under the guidance of Nietzsche’s 
sister, Mrs. Férster-Nietzsche, has done and is doing so 
much good work for the study of Nietzsche. It is likewise 
proposed that this latter institution shall be constituted an 
intellectual centre for securing that cultural unity of 
Europe which must precede its political and commercial 
union. Contributions from all who wish to show their 
gratitude for the liberating genius of Nietzsche should be 
directed to Nietzsche’s cousin, Dr. Richard Ochler, the 
Librarian of Bonn University (70, Kénigstrasse, Bonn, 
Germany), or to the Nietzsche Monument Fund, c/o London 
County and Westminster Bank, 109-111, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.”’ 

SoLtomon EacGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The End of Her Honeymoon. By Mrs. Bettoc LownDEs. 
Methuen. 6s. 


Matthew Hargraves. By S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
Elder. 6s. 


Belle Nairn. By Roy Me.tprum. Melrose. 6s. 


Here are examples of three different methods—those of 
the story-teller, the chronicler, and the novelist. Con- 
fronted with a total of some thousand odd pages of printed 
matter, one cannot help speculating as to the relative ease, 
or difficulty, with which the thing is done. Is it simpler to 
invent a tale and make your personages fit it, or to invent 
characters and persuade them to tell a tale? Or to take 
the rambling middle course favoured by the author of 
Matthew Hargraves, which is like the biography of an old 
mahogany dining-table ; history, in fact, telling the tale, 
with the aid of the various persons who sat there, in early 
Victorian fashion, and dined? Perhaps this truth about 
authors should not be enquired into too closely. The 
thousand pages have been filled, and skilfully enough. 
But we may guess that in the three cases before us the 
method has been a matter of deliberate choice, and not of 
the rare quality—which suggests no questions of the sort— 
called inspiration. 

For Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, certainly, The End of Her 
Honeymoon is by way of being a holiday task. This time 
Mrs. Lowndes does not pretend to write a novel; she is 
content with a vanishing trick. John Dampier disappears 
at the end of the mutual honeymoon not because it is in 
the nature of husbands (even if they are artists) to disappear 
so early, or his nature in particular; but because it is in 
the nature of hotels in Montparnasse to harbour black 
secrets, anarchists, bombs, and catastrophes; in the nature 
of proprietors to keep their own malignant counsel; in the 
nature of American tourists to assist a distracted wife upon 
her search ; in the nature of the police to throw dust in the 
eyes of the party ; in the nature of story-tellers to remind 
us of these well-known facts; and in the nature of readers 
to be all-too-gladly mystified. The anecdote is like a doll’s 
house. It is made for puppets. It would be wrecked by 
individuality. Its very intricacy is accentuated by the 
seale. How queer, you feel, is this labyrinth of tunnels, 
walls, apartments; a puzzle built to accommodate the 
puzzled. No one, so far as we remember, has ever thought 
it worth while to examine the psychology of a detective 
story. But in effect, the psychology of all detective stories 
is the same. It is that of the leading article, the vestry 
meeting, the law courts—of all places where large assump- 
tions are constantly being made. If you have ever heard 
a K.C., engaged in a lawsuit where the principals are people 
of unusual temperament (poets, for example), explaining 
their motives and describing their careers to the jury in 
terms of strong common sense, you will understand the 
situation perfectly. The principals sit glaring at him, 
their differences almost forgotten in sight of the common 
foe. Their life has been a romance, a novel; this wretched 
advocate is making it a detective story, by the terrible 
force of his assumptions. Well, detection is of the essence 
of law, and the author of such a story must address a jury 
all the time. Mark the skill with which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
does it, introducing her characters to the reader : 


Smith, 


Strange, even in some ways amazing, their marriage—hers and Jack 
Dampier’s—had been! He the clever, devil-may-care artist, uncon- 
ventional in all his ways, very much a Bohemian, knowing little of his 
native country England, for he had lived all his youth and working life 
in France—and she, in everything save an instinctive love of beauty, 
which, naturally enough, only betrayed itself in her dress, the exact 
Opposite. 


There are many writers who would hesitate, even blush, 
to father this passage; but their blushes would not help 
them to write so readable a tale as The End of Her Honey- 
moon. Charactcrisation by rubber stamp—that, after all, 
is a gift, and a helpful one when anarchists and prefects 
of police are shortly to be at work. Moreover, it assists 
the transferable nature of the love interest. Nancy Dampier 
changes her mind with an ease which would be unbecoming 
in psychological fiction. Scarcely is one husband exploded— 
you gather there was nothing left of him but a watch-chain 
and a bunch of seals—when his successor is seen 
approaching. 

Matthew Hargraves, as already suggested, is a chronicle 
of English domestic life in the early nineteenth century. 
Such small beer has its flavour, and an admirable flavour it 
is, too, at the author’s best—pure Kentish hops and none 
of your modern chemicals. The book will disturb few 
preconceptions. As we have always imagined the first 
Victorians—thrifty, rubicund, pious, and dull—lo! thus 
they are. But they are something more. They are alive ; 
and that outweighs a world of attributes. Without such 
books, or the imagination which goes to their making, we 
should think only of attributes in glancing at this period— 
of the ugliness of the architecture, the garden statuary, 
the horsehair suites, the stuffed birds, the antimacassars, 
the family prayers, the works of Mr. Robert Montgomery 
and the works of Lord Macaulay, the England from which 
Byron and Shelley fled. The author of Matthew Hargraves 
would have us remember the honest merchants of Martin’s 
Lane and Tottenham (then an eligible suburb), and their 
solid worth which gave dignity—the dignity of use—to 
everything about them. The reader must not expect a 
study of social life in the broad sense. The book is full of 
references to Reform Bills, Tractarianism, changes in 
society and literature, but they are references only. Matthew 
Hargraves is a Tory even to a hatred of railways and cheapen- 
ing of the post. The Times has views on these subjects, and 
he reads the paper of an evening to his wife. His career, 
his prosperity and his marriage form the hub about which 
his country revolves. And that is as it should be, in a 
chronicle. 

Can we call Matthew Hargraves an unhappy man? His 
marriage was certainly unhappy, as no doubt, judged by 
later standards, it deserved to be. He married for comfort 
and gained it; he was not wholly dissatisfied. He valued 
money and position, and his wife valued them a little more. 
He did not marry for warmth, and his wife was cold. 
Toryism took its revenge upon Matthew Hargraves. The 
woman he would have married he could not ; the England 
he had made held him silent and fast bound. A domestic 
situation which would plunge a modern novelist, almost 
necessarily, into scenes of passion, jealousy, recrimination— 
perhaps into the Divorce Court—here takes shape in a 
history most uneventful, but full of feeling and quiet 
humour. In this latter quality Matthew Hargraves had 
the advantage of his wife; he could, dimly, see the fun of 
it all. In one of his negative ambitions he succeeded 
perfectly ; he did not marry to be laughed at. Upon the 
whole he was fortunate in his generation. 

This book, among many merits of style, has one failing ; 
the dialogue is by no means equal to the narrative. Time 
and again, after pages of shrewd and delightful analysis, 
we come upon a conversation so formless, so inadequate 
to the persons portrayed, that we find them almost unrecog- 
nisable. Chroniclers incline to this weakness. It is one 
thing to catch the atmosphere of a period—to people your 
old furniture, so to speak, and enjoy intimacy with its 
owners—and quite another to give them life in speech. 
To do the author justice, there is no attempt at false archaism 
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in the writing, but neither is there much dramatic sense. 
And then, too, the chronicler most often chooses characters 
who, like Hargraves, are not by nature very articulate. 

Mr. Roy Meldrum writes a highly coloured romance of 
London and the Highlands, describing the adventures of a 
crofter’s daughter who becomes a famous dancer, marries 
an aristocrat—the wrong one—and dics unhappily, returning 
to her native hills. Many ballad-songs have told such a 
story, and told it with a simpler, purer art than Mr. Meldrum 
can command in his four hundred pages. His work is 
coarsened by the use of such a sub-title as “a medley of 
morals,” and everything the phrase stands for, if indeed 
it can be said to stand for anything at all. A consciousness 
of “ morals ”—vaguely understood, vaguely assailed, now 
played upon as an instrument of allurement, now beaten 
as a big drum—gives romantic fiction a shabby air, as of a 
converted drunkard shuffling at the tail of a Salvation 
Army procession, with an eye still observant of bar-parlours 
en route, furtively measuring zeal with inclination. In 
this respect the author of Belle Nairn reminds us of Mr. 
Hall Caine, though Mr. Caine’s zeal is the more obvious. 
Both have a touch of hysteria—moral hysteria—which 
corrupts a limited but respectable romantic talent. If 
only they would forget their mission, and go back to ballad- 
singing! But here is Mr. Meldrum, desperately in earnest 
in the midst of his incredible characters and their incredible 
adventures, apostrophising society with “ True, O Present 
Age!” (all Scotsmen have read Carlyle, and understand 
the use of capitals), inveighing against “ these days of the 
Great Impersonal,” and anon crying “ But peace to these 
hazardous reflections!” A strange world, this of Mr. 
Meldrum’s; and Belle Nairn will not dance us into good 
humour with it, for we are sure she did not dance very 
well. She appeared at the Basilica, which “stood, a 
gigantic hive, vanishing above to the purple depths of 
London’s night; around it splashes of iridescence, an 
electric spray, cast from the wave of people which glinted 
and broke about its golden entrances.” Unhappily we 
know that Basilica, and the “ easy bewitching moth-like 
softness ” of the steps in Belle Nairn’s dance. Yes, unde- 
niably it is simpler to write a medley of morals than a good 
romance; and there is one question answered, at all 
events. 


DRYDEN 


Lectures on Dryden. Delivered by A. W. VerRa.t, Litt.D., 
King Edward VII. Professor of English Literature, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by 
Marcarer DE G. VERRALL. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Every student of English literature will be glad that these 
lectures have been published. There is much in them which 
it would be easy to question (to begin with, the exaggerated 
opinion they express of Dryden as a poet, and especially as 
a lyrist); there is a certain lack of proportion (for instance, 
in the emphasis laid on metrical details); but critics who 
remember with gratitude—and who does not ?—Dr. Verrall’s 
great services to scholarship, his high ideals of interpretation, 
will welcome this further evidence of the keenness with which 
he carried enquiry into various fields of literary speculation. 
The lectures cover, besides Dryden’s general character and 
influence and some principal points of his prose criticism, 
the Epistles, Absalom and Achitophel, the Stanzas on Crom- 
well and Annus Mirabilis, the religious poems, the odes, The 
State of Innocence (which, of course, was adapted from 
Milton’s Paradise Lost), and All for Love (which was adapted 
from Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra). 

The exercise of this habit of adaptation is significant of 


Dryden’s powers and limitations alike. That he could not 
achieve, that he could not, in a sense, even understand, the 
imaginative excellence and uniqueness of what is best in 
Shakespeare and Milton will now be generally admitted ; 
but it was not ever thus. Nor are the adaptations always 
without merit—nor, again, was Dryden without the critical 
discernment which knows real good from real bad amid the 
artificial disputes and standards of the schools. He appre- 
ciated and reverenced Virgil, though when he came to trans- 
late that great poet he produced something as unlike Virgil 
as it is like Dryden; he realised the genius of Milton ; he 
has to his credit some of the finest and profoundest judg- 
ments that have ever been passed upon Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher. He has also, to 
his discredit, some of the silliest, in his exaltation of his own 
age over the Elizabethan ; but we have to remember that 
many considerable minds of ages subsequent to his own 
agreed with him here, and that Sir Walter Scott went so far 
as to record a solemn preference for All for Love over Antony 
and Cleopatra. This scale of values, strangely as it now 
strikes most people, seems to have been more or less accepted 
by Dr. Verrall. He said, truly enough, that Dryden “ would 
not have admitted a universal inferiority to Milton” ; and 
added, “‘ nor indeed need he ’’—which is true or not, accord- 
ing to the meaning of the word “ universal.” No one need 
strictly admit a universal inferiority to anyone. But we do 
not think Dr. Verrall intended this platitudinous sense, for 
he expressly equalled Dryden to Wordsworth, and excused 
his “ bluntness of feeling ” on the strange plea that “ it is in 
the main inherited (and not yet worked off) from Shakespeare 
and the Jacobeans generally.” 

The reason of the contradictions in Dryden’s literary 
estimates is the same as the reason of his apparent “ trim- 
ming ” in political and religious matters. He was no bigot 
and no hero; he carried tolerance, perhaps, to the verge of 
insincerity, certainly far over the verge of inconsistency. 
This aspect is well brought out in Dr. Verrall’s treatment of 
the religious poems, and, indeed, of Dryden’s whole life. 
Particularly good, too, is the discussion of Absalom and Achito- 
phel as a new and special kind of poem, not in the mere 
tradition of satire. On the other hand, the old error about 
the origin of the “ Pindaric ” ode in English is repeated. It 
is quite true that the word “ Pindaric” came to mean 
* irregular ” in seventeenth-century parlance (we even get it 
applied to a play, Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes), and it is true 
also that this mistake is chiefly to be associated with Cowley ; 
but it is not true that it was left for Akenside and Gray to 
introduce “into English lyric the new and true Pindaric 
form of ode, containing strophe, antistrophe and epode.” 
Ben Jonson introduced that. Further, and very oddly, in 
a poem which is not in that proper sense Pindaric, and which 
was indisputably written many years before Cowley was 
born, Jonson used the words : 

Arise, Invention, 
Wake, and put on the wings of Pindar’s muse 


—so that perhaps even the poor praise of having inaugurated 
that long confusion between the harmonies of Pindar and 
the ebullitions of the ode in general can scarcely be said to 
belong to Cowley. 

The most important lecture is the one dealing mainly with 
the “ Unities,” for that raises the whole problem of artistic 
convention. Dr. Verrall had naturally no difficulty in 
demolishing some of the old misunderstandings about the 
“laws of unity.” All that Aristotle insisted was that a 
play should be an artistic whole—should have, that is, what 
came to be called “ unity of action”; what came to be 
called the “ unity of place ” he did not mention, and what 
came to be called the “ unity of time ” he noted as a practice 
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—not a rule. The seventeenth-century assumption (and 
sixteenth-century too, for that matter—Sir Philip Sidney is 
here among the misleaders) that Aristotle would have con- 
demned modern plays which sacrificed the “ unities” of time 
and place to their own artistic necessities is a manifest 
absurdity. But when Dr. Verrall’s argument goes on to 
urge, or half to urge, that the whole demand for a play to 
create delusion is inadmissible, doubts begin to arise. 
“ Delusion never occurred to them as an aim ; right or wrong, 
they did not think of it,’”’ we read of the Greeks. But if so, 
what did Aristotle mean by his doctrine (rightly brought 
into prominence by Dr. Verrall) of imitation ? He assuredly 
meant no narrow realism, or he would not have upheld the 
imitation of people better or worse than those in real life ; 
what then did he mean? Again, why did he insist upon 
probability ? The truth is, as Dryden himself saw and said, 
that art must imitate something profounder than external 
fact—somcething essential, typical; and this Greek tragedy 
did, and Elizabethan tragedy too. But that is not to say 
that “ delusion ” did not come in at all. The people and 
events portrayed had to be “ probable.” Why? Why is 
it admitted in Dr. Verrall’s argument that it was a con- 
venience, a practical necessity, for the Athenian choric 
tragedy to limit its scope of time, if it was really immaterial 
how long a lapse was indicated by a choric song? On his 
own showing, his own statement that ** the smaller the total 
time covered by the action, the less apparent the break with 
nature ’”» would be meaningless. 

To limit by external rules the way in which art may appear 
“natural,” may convince, may use its own weapons and 
conventions, is admittedly foolish; but Dr. Verrall’s con- 
tention goes too far the other way. The Greek parapher- 
nalia in one sense excluded delusion—yet we know that the 
delusion was sometimes pretty complete! We remember, 
for instance, Herodotus’s anecdote about Phrynichus’s play 
on the capture of Miletus. There is a relation between 
realism and ideal presentment ; there is a union to be ob- 
served in any form of art. To observe it is one function of 
criticism ; and Dr. Verrall’s lectures will help the observation. 


A SYNDICALIST ON SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


L’Organisation du Surmenage (Le Systéme Taylor). By 
EmILe Poucet. Marcel Riviére et Cie. 


It seems to be almost impossible for anyone to discuss 
temperately Mr. F. W. Taylor’s Principles of Scientific 
Management. Practically everyone who writes about that 
very level-headed book proclaims either that the author has 
started the world from the Bethlehem steel-yard upon the 
industrial millennium, or that when he chose out Schmidt, 
the “little Pennsylvania Dutchman,” just because he was 
so stupid and phlegmatic that he more nearly “ resembled 
in his mental make-up the ox than any other type,”’ and 
taught him by scientific management to handle 47} tons of 
pig-iron a day instead of 12}, he fastened the final rivet in the 
fetter that binds Labour a slave to Capitalism. Those who 
up to the present have been voicing these extreme opinions 
have been either capitalists and employers or middle-class 
writers and journalists. Labour itself has hardly raised its 
voice either to bless or to damn. Lately, however, in French 
Syndicalist and Socialist journals the representatives of 
Labour have had a good deal to say about the French trans- 
lation of Mr. Taylor’s book, and now the well-known Syndi- 
calist M. Emile Pouget has published a small book dealing 
im some detail with “le Systéme Taylor.” M. Pouget 
damns Mr. Taylor from the very first principle, or even 





word, to the last. He is very angry with the late M. Four- 
niére, who had mildly praised Scientific Management by 
calling it ju-jitsu applied to industry. As the title of 
his book shows, he sees in the American system a deliberate 
and cold-blooded attempt on the part of the employer to 
organise speeding-up. Mr. Taylor, he says, chooses the most 
expert worker at a job, times his movements with a stop- 
watch, and then sets a task which only the strongest and 
fastest worker, working at his fastest and like a machine, 
can accomplish. The American thereby hopes to eliminate 
the ordinary worker altogether from the factory, and one 
may learn what happens to the extraordinary worker from 
the story of the English visitor to the Pittsburg factory 
who, noticing that all the men seemed very young, asked 
his guide where the old hands were. “ Prenez done ce cigare,” 
was the answer, “et toul en fumant nous irons visiter le 
cimitiére.” 

The American system, according to M. Pouget, is sauvage, 
barbare, inhumaine, infernale. Mr. Taylor’s object is to 
increase the output by lintensif surmenage du travailleur ; 
all the other pretensions of the system to benefit the worker 
are merely examples of American “ bluff.” Unfortunately, 
M. Pouget’s criticism loses nearly all its value owing to his 
habit of mistaking exaggeration and over-emphasis for 
argument and persuasion. Only the partisan tries to prove 
that his opponent has not a shred of white in his character— 
and the result is that one begins to forget that there is any 
black in it. Now, there is so much that is dangerous, so much 
that may be and has been used barbarously and inhumanly 
in the American system, that it would be the most fatal 
mistake on the part of Labour not to consider the whole 
problem which arises from it calmly, judicially, and without 
prejudice. It is far too complicated a question to be dealt 
with in the denunciatory fashion of M. Pouget. The terrible 
and odious symptoms in Scientific Management are the 
terrible and odious symptoms which exist in all modern 
industry, and which the efficiency engineer carries a step or 
two forward—the minute sub-division of labour which 
reduces the man or woman to a monotonously moving part 
of the machines. But that is not the end of the question, 
Mr. Taylor and the efficiency engineers claim that they not 
only enormously increase output, but that by scientific- 
ally studying the necessary intervals of rest and the easiest 
methods of doing simple operations they actually decrease 
overstrain and fatigue. Such a claim is not met by calling 
it bluff, and pointing with horror to the fact that when 
Scientific Management reorganised a bicycle factory the 
seats of the girl operatives were deliberately rearranged so 
that conversation during work was impossible. There are, it 
is true, enormous possibilities of evil in the system; but the 
one way by which Labour will most certainly reap the full 
harvest of that evil is for Labour’s leaders to refuse to recog- 
nise that there are also enormous possibilities of good. There 
is plenty of evidence to show that unscrupulous employers 
have used parts of the system with its stop-watches and its 
“ task-bonus ” as a weapon of relentless speeding-up; and 
it is for Labour to take steps to prevent such a misuse of the 
system. But there is also unimpeachable evidence that Mr. 
Taylor himself and his immediate disciples are not the 
ghouls which M. Pouget represents them to be—that they are 
sincere in their claim that Scientific Management has been 
used to increase output and wages, and reduce strain and 
fatigue. If Labour is wise, it will frankly recognise these 
facts, and instead of indiscriminately abusing the pew 
methods (some of which seem to be the inevitable develop- 
ments of the factory system), it will insist that if the new 
methods are to be adopted, the workers themselves must be 
giver a real voice in the application of them, and generally 
in the disciplinary control of industry. 
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A POPULAR EPIC 


From Pit-Boy to Champion Boxer. By F. Hurpmay 
Lucas. Ewart, Seymour & Co. Is. net. 


It is a commonplace that the ditties of Homer were 
chanted round the firesides of his “ little clan,” that the 
Niblungs were popular heroes, and that medizval tale. 
tellers found audiences in “ castle and cot ” for their stories 
of romantic figures from Arthur to Douglas, from Douglas 
to Reynard the fox. It is also a commonplace that the 
popular epic is dead, but this commonplace is untrue. The 
modern world, if it has not its Ulysses, has its Charlie Peace, 
and, if it has not its Roland, has its Carpentier; and the 
popular epics of to-day are written with as much enthusiasm 
as the old ones (if with rather less art), and make as romantic 
an appeal as did any of the old lays. “I never,” said Sir 
Philip Sidney, “ heard the old song of Percy and Douglas 
that I found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet.” We dare swear that this narrative of “ the 
Romantic Career of Georges Carpentier, Champion of 
Europe,” will have a similar effect upon tens of thousands 
of our imaginative fellow-countrymen. 

The heroic note is struck even in the publishers’ preface. 
Carpentier himself, say Messrs. Ewart, Seymour & Co., Ltd. : 

has all the physical as well as the mental attributes of a Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer, and the giants he slays being no immaterial shadows, we 
follow the story as it unfolds itself with an excitement which is more 
real than that conjured up by our favourite fairy tales. 


The opening sentence of the book strikes the same heroic 
note : 


In all the history of the ring never has a boxer shone with such 
luminancy as the young Frenchman, Georges Carpentier. 


And the author is reminded of “ the old Athenian days” 
on the very first page. Thence onward the tale bears all 
the most evident epic marks. The hero is “ larger than 
human”; he roams from adventure to adventure, irre- 
sistible, supernatural, infinitely glamorous ; and the tribes 
of men watch the continuous drama of his progress with a 
sublime intensity of joy and awe. His face and form are 
those of a “ young Apollo ” ; “ his brain is of the Machiavel- 
lian order of acuteness, and well supplied with that yellow 
matter which, according to anatomists, stands for the fluid 
intellect ’’ ; and, even when working as a lad in the mine, he 
had, like Joan of Arc, mysterious visions calling him to 
higher things : “ he sighed for light.” A sigh, and the trick 
was done. A local gymnasium instructor, chosen instrument 
of Heaven, spotted the born pugilist even in “so gentle a 
child,” and the hero’s progress had begun : 

So Georges was to learn boxing, and this news filled the youngster 
with unspeakable delight. No more going down into the sombre 
mines. No longer would his features be distorted by clogging coal- 
dust. He was to breathe this earth’s pure air, and henceforth live 
under the canopy of heaven. Everlasting night was to be changed 
into day, and his youthful lungs were to know the exhilaration of 
oxygenised winds untainted by deadly fumes. 


“Who,” as Mr. Lucas says, “ will gainsay that destiny had 
chosen this obscure son of the earth’s subsoil, this fair-haired 
child of Nature, to stir France up from its fistie impotence es 

Need we detail the story of the succeeding cantos? At 
thirteen Georges was beaten in the amateur championship, 
but soon afterwards he scored his first K.O.—though the 
bystanders “thought this knock-out assimulated.” Then 
he had his great fight with Salmon : 

Pale and resolute, this wonderful youngster made his bow to pro- 
fessionalism amid half-whispered acclamations of pity. Built on 
symmetrical lines, this youthful debutant bore the features of an angel 
in the flickering bloom of childhood. Not a nerve moved in that trim 
little body as it stood there in the almost complete nakedness of boxing 
attire. His blue eyes bore that fire of conquest possessed by such 
fighters as Napoleon Bonaparte. And yet there was something 
pathetically sweet in their baby lustre, in that apparently bland 
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docility of temperament. ... “It is a shame,’ murmured some, 
“ to allow such a nice-looking nipper to box.” 

Carpentier won on a foul; and thenceforward it was roses, 
roses all the way, through the fly weights, the bantam 
weights, the light weights, the welters, and on into the 
heavies. At every stage Frenchmen held their breath in 
agonised excitement. After every battle the welkin rang 
with the triumphant shouts of a victorious nation. England 
quaked. 

For the first time she awakened to the fact that the foreign yoke 
was knocking at her door. 

But “ this modern Adonis ” was irresistible, and insisted at 
last on meeting Bombardier Wells, heavyweight champion 
of England. 

All kinds of reverential invocations had been sent to heaven on the 
occasion of some of Georges’ former combats, but all France positively 
shrieked with agony of mind when such a contest was mentioned. 
But the Fates had decreed; there was no questioning 
them; and the Bombardier was laid low. To-day the 
modern Adonis, who “ started life in the solemn depths of 
the earth,” has his foot proudly planted upon it. “ Almost 
a world’s champion when under twenty years of age, with 
a fortune that may be estimated at something like £25,000, 
there seems no limit to what he may yet become. His 
goodly form of features, together with an _ intellectual 
capacity above the average youth of his years, he might 
one day become President of the French Republic.” A bas 
Poincaré ! 


CUSTOMARY ACRES. 


Customary Acres and their Historical Importance. Being 
a series of unfinished Essays by the late Freperic 
Sresoum, LL.D., etc. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

In the preface Mr. Hugh E. Seebohm explains that the 
completion of these studies was prevented by his father’s 
death, and that he expected other scholars to modify and 
amplify his conclusions. Emphatically this is a book not so 
much for scholars as for the most learned of professors, and 
it may be doubted if there are half a dozen men in England 
who could review it critically from the standpoint of equiva- 
lent knowledge. It is an endeavour to trace the progress of 
either prehistoric tribes or their civilisation, and in particular 
their methods of agriculture, by comparison of the customary 
local linear and superficial measurements, miles and acres, 
which again are closely related to the furrow ploughed in the 
common field, and vary according to the number of oxen 
necessary for the plough. Mr. Seebobhm passes in review all 
European countries, and all countries in the Mediterranean 
basin, and all periods from those of the Great Pyramid and 
the Homeric ploughing matches down to the present day. 

To the ordinary reader his results are extremely con- 
fusing; and if the author had not been a very serious and 
learned person, one would be tempted to compare his 
methods with those of the Shakespeare-Baconians. The 
foot which is the basis varies because some people (the 
Scotch, for example) have extra large feet ; it ranges between 
246 and ‘252 of a metre, and you can take which you like. 
Then if an acre in a square does not fit, you divide it into 
two half-acres, and for other purposes you take a diagonal, 
and in the end the coincidences are only approximate. 
These geometrical arrangements are illustrated by the 
numerous diagrams which seem rather complex for pre- 
historic barbarians. 

The fact that the book consists of unfinished notes may 
explain why it is by no means easy to understand or write 
down exactly what the author wanted to prove. The book is 
the reverse of readable, but as a collection of material for 
future students it is certainly a work of high value. 


























































A New Series 


THE ART & 
CRAFT OF 
LETTERS 


G.In this series of essays some 
modern writers will discuss the pur- 
poses of their Art and the functions 
of their Craft. 





G. In its beginnings no art is quite 
clear as to its purposes. But as all 
development implies an increasing 
differentiation of species, it becomes 
possible to examine the several 
distinct species of literature for the 
determination of the several distinct 
purposes of the Art of Letters. 


@. If Art implies an end, Craft necessi- 
tatesameans. It will not be sufficient 
to consider only the various species of 
literary art. To every species certain 
forms and methods are appropriate ; 
and in the later essays of the series 
the artist may be persuaded to discuss 
his methods and instruments, or to 
distinguish the proper functions of 
the various forms of expression 
which he uses in following his artistic 


purpose. 


G. The first four titles will be pub- 
lished on Monday next (May 11). 


These are: 

COMEDY John Palmer 
SATIRE Gilbert Cannan 
HISTORY R. H. Gretton 


THE EPIC Lascelles Abercrombie 


G. The second four titles will be 
published shortly. These are: 


PARODY Christopher Stone 
CRITICISM P. P. Howe 
THE BALLAD Frank Sidgwick 
PUNCTUATION Filson Young 


G. The books are cloth-bound, well 
printed on good paper. Price One 
Shilling Net each. Postage on 
each ld. 


MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE NATION'S 
WEALTH 


WILL IT ENDURE? 
By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, mr. 


THE FOLLOWING ALSO READY— 


The Relations of Capital and Labour. 
W. T. LAYTON, M.A. 


The State and the Poor. 
GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.A. 


The Future of Egypt. 
WILLIAM BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 


The Star World. 
A. C. de la CROMMELIN, B.A. (Oxon.), D.Sc. 





A Full List of Titles in the Nation's Library can be obtained at 
any Bookseller or Bookstall. 


1/- COLLINS’ 1/- 
i4. CLEAR-TYPE PRESS =! 




















A convenient 
extensible book- 


CAaS@ is a necessity in every 


house wherever there are books. 
And no design of shelving is more 
convenient, more readily extended, 
or more easily erected or taken down when moving than 


Libraco Portable Shelving. 


All surroundings have their influence on the mind. 
Comfort and convenience in the furnishing of the 
study predispose the thoughts to sympathy with the 
theme of the author. Simplicity in design, strength 
of construction and moderate prices are the keynotes 
of the Libraco design. It is constructed on the unit 
principle, and all shelves may be adjusted to any 
height to suit the books on them. 

The quality, design and finish have 

given the greatest satisfaction to 

purchasers, as is seen from the 

many favourable letters we receive. 





Two Letters from Purchasers. 
“I am much pleased with the “I got last year from you a Bay of 


bookcase, which gives ine accommo- Portable Shelving. I am delighted 
dation for a large number of books with it, and find it just the thing 
at a most reasonable cost. especially for a smatl library. Please send 
so in view of future extension,'’'"— another as soon as possible.’’— 
Sundridge Road, Croydon. Longtord. 








Write for Booklet 3, post free. | 


Libraco Limited, 
62, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 























SHORTER NOTICES 


In Cheyne Walk and Thereabout. By Recinatp Buiunt. Mills & 

Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 

The revival of the “ Epistle Dedicatory,” with all its obsequious 
capers and flourishes of italics, capitals, and little know-not-whats 
of phrases, was a happy thought of the author of this and one or two 
other charming commemorations of some of the lesser, though by no 
means duller, of the Chelsea worthies. Being most of them, in this 
volume, of the eighteenth or early nineteenth century, these very 
fascinating Chelsea figures are introduced with the quite full-blown 
flowers appropriate to their period, although the tribute paid to the 
patron, Lord Courtney of Penwith, is none the less sincere. * For you, 
my Lord”—to quote a paragraph—* and your very good Lady have 
dwelt for over thirty years at Cheyne Walk, and in one of ils most dis- 
tinguished Houses; you have absorbed its Story and appreciated its 
Charm ; your Drawing Room has been the hospitable Mecting-place for 
Chelsea Neighbours; your Pen gave the happiest Introduction to our 
Chelsea Pageant ; your Help and Counsel have been often sought and 
wisely given in the Discussion of Chelsea Movements, and the protection 
of Chelsea Landmarks.” 

The mention of * Chelsea Neighbours” is not the least significant 
feature in this passage. Neighbourliness has been the distinguishing 
feature of Chelsea in all ages, and accounts to an incalculable degree 
for the fascination of its history. ‘ The many honourable worthy 
inhabitants,” wrote Bowack, in 1705, “ not more remarkable for their 
Titles, Estates, Employments, or abilities, than for their extraordinary 
civility and condescension and their kind and facetious Tempers, living 
in a perfcct unity among themselves.” In Chelsea, nobody is proud 
or stuck up; the atmosphere of the little village has been rarified by 
four centuries of neighbourliness into a climate that dissipates with a 
sort of magic the insidious diseases of pride or snobbery so devastating 
to many a community. In Chelsea aimost everyone seems to have 
some reason for existence other than the mere sense of importance 
begotten of prosperous insignificance. Hence the percentage of 
* individuals * has always been very large, and there is still abundant 
material left for many another volume as delightful as this when we 
are tired of reading the last refuse of the wastepaper baskets of the 
heroes and demi-heroines of Europe. The human element, in its 
most varied manifestations, is strongly predominant in Chelsea, and 
it is none the less fascinating in minor characters like * Dog ” Jennings, 
Mary Astell, or Mrs. Carlyle, than in the greater personages whose 
fame has travelled further. 


Behind the Veil at the Russian Court. By Count Pavur VassiL. 
Cassell. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


This is a thoroughly worthless book. Were it not for a publisher's 
note, stating that the volume contains the diary of a highly placed 
Russian nobleman, who concealed his identity under the name Vassili, 
we should have imagined the work to have been written by a second-rate 
journalist. It is certainly unlike any diary we have ever come across, 
and consists of a number of poorly written articles. We have rarely 
read more malicious and ill-informed chapters than those on the present 
Emperor and Empress. Not content with giving false and spiteful 
estimates of their characters, “* Count Vassili*’ makes merry over 
mistakes in French made by the Empress. This august lady speaks 
Russian, English and German perfectly, but we are asked to laugh at 
her for a slip in French grammar. The author gives an incorrect 
account of the opening of the first Duma by the Emperor, although he 
states that he was present, and we are astonished that a person * behind 
the veil * does not mention why the luncheon after the ceremony was 
delayed for twenty minutes. He really ought not to have omitted 
such a piquant detail. The fact is that this talk of a Veil is sheer 
humbug. It is far easier to ascertain the habits and tastes of Grand 
Duchesses than those of our English Princesses. When the intrigues 
of Grand Dukes are discussed in the fashionable society of every 
capital of Europe, when Grand Duchesses dance the tango in the halls 
of Montmartre, when pictures of the Tsarevitch at play are exhibited in 
the cinema theatres of Russia, what on earth becomes of this eatch- 
penny—in the present case catch sixteen-shilling—Veil ? 

Expectant Motherhood. By J. W. Ballantyne. Cassell. 6s. net. 

The greater part of this book deals with the supervision and hygiene 
of pregnancy ; there are also a few chapters on transmissible diseases 
in their relation to marriage. The author—who is Physician to the 
Royal Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh—writes simply, with a minimum 
of technicalities and without attempting sensational effects. 


Alone in the Wilderness. By Joseru KNow.es. Longmans. 5s. net. 

Last autumn the author shed his clothes and proceeded to live @ 
primitive life for two whole months in the forests of Maine, USA. 
The account of his adventures is amusing in many respects. Sitting 
before a camp fire at nights the author claims to have learned how to 
think. The result is crude Thoreau, with a number of odds and ends 
thrown in from Mr. Knowles’s past experiences. He grew very fond 
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of nature—he concludes the book with an appropriate quotation from 
Wordsworth—and felt himself a child of the forest. Also his health 
improved, and it was a very self-satisfied Joseph Knowles who emerged 
from the forest, to the plaudits of all Megantic, and of his native State. 
We like the photographs of the sketches made by the author in the 
woods on birch bark with burnt sticks from his fires. 


THE CITY 


HERE is nothing to write about regarding the 
stock markets. Things are neither better nor 
worse. The City does not like the Budget, 
which is almost certain proof that it is a good Budget. 
Many stockbrokers profess indifference to the increase in 
the income tax, for, they say, no stockbroker nowadays 
makes more than £160 a year. As has been the case for 
some time, the Oil market is the only one which shows 
anything like signs of activity, but speaking generally 
markets are waiting for a lead. The American market has 
adopted a hesitating attitude, but if the railroads are 
granted rate increases we shall probably see an upward 
movement in this division. As a genuine investment, 
it would be hard to improve upon the Southern Pacific 
5 per cent. Convertible 20-year Bonds, to which I have 
previously referred ; at their present price of about £103 5s. 
per $500, which is equivalent to 100} per cent., they yield 
just under 5 per cent., and their safety is incontestable. 
It is pointed out that, as large ratepayers, the British 
railway companies should benefit by the relief to local 
taxation foreshadowed in the Budget ; but in spite of the 
great fuss made about it, the five million pounds or so 
which the railway companies have to pay out in rates 
bears so small a proportion to their total expenditure that 
any reduction on this score is not likely to lead to higher 
dividends. 
* * * 


A loan of which the British public is not likely to hear 
much, but which is interesting, is being offered on the 
Continent in the shape of the Kr.60,000,000 5 per cent. 
loan of the Government of the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The loan is being issued at 98°90 per cent., 
and is redeemable within sixty years by annual drawings 
at par commencing in 1919. Interest is payable in Austrian 
currency as well as at fixed rates of exchange in Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland. Half the loan is destined for 
railway construction, to which the Austrian and Hungarian 
Governments are giving subsidies amounting to nearly five 
hundred thousand pounds, and the other half is for general 
public works. It is stated that the two provinces have a 
population of about two millions, that their finances are 
under the administration and control of a Minister of 
Finance appointed by the Austrian and Hungarian Govern- 
ments, and that the Budget is subject to the approval of 
both those Governments. This means that the loan has the 
moral, if not the actual, guarantee of those Governments, 
and at the price it is not unattractive. The loan has been 
taken over by a syndicate consisting principally of German 
banks, a fact which has roused the ire of the banking world 
in Vienna, which regards the Austro-Hungarian Finance 
Minister’s action in placing the loan away from them as 
a direct slight. None the less, Germany is better able to 
spare money than Austria, and as the loan is raised for useful 
purposes, not much fault can be found with it. 


* = * 


As has already been mentioned in these notes, American 
business men have a weakness for charts and tables. What 


is surely one of the most curious and interesting of these 
appeared recently in the New York Annalist in a communi- 
cation from its London correspondent. 


It is an attempt 











£30,000 Worth of 
High-Grade Second- Sporn 


Hand Furniture 
For Cash or on Easy Terms 








Great Bargains in Genuine First- 
class Second-hand Furniture, 


EXxAMPLEs FROM Monru_y List : 


4 ft. 6 in. solid Mahogany inlaid Sheraton 
design China Cabinet; centre cupboard, 
enclosed by 2 bow-shaped marqueterie inlaid 
doors, 
sections, lined with green silk; glass ends, 
enclosed wood beaded plain 
glass panel doors ... _ 


Mahogany Specimen Table: glass 
sides, glass top and carved lid 


Handsome carved and gilt frame genuine 
French Screen; rose needle- 1 
work panel 


4 ft. antique oak Hall Coffer, 
over 200 years old 


Extremely large beautifully executed Oil 
Painting in gilt frame ; Forest 20 
Scene, by Mazzoni - gns. 


Fine pair of electro-plated Candelabra, 
with 2-light brackets, scroll arms, 
on fancy base; in good order ... 


Easy Terms can be arranged for payment of 
£5 worth, 4/- monthly; £10, 6/-; £20, 11/-; 
£30, 16/-. 
A Personal Call is Solicited, otherwise write to- 
day for descriptive Bargain Booklet (Post Free). 
London Deliveries all Districts Daily. 
Orders Carriage Paid. 


ofa 
Lifetime. 


Modern and Antique. 


2 drawers below; 2 side display 
14; 
2 gns. 


bins gns. 


Q gns. 


8+ gns, 


Larger amounts by arrangement. 


Country 








W. JELKS & SONS 


Removal Established over Half-a-Century. 
Estimates 263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 
Free. 


HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 


"Phones: 2598, 2599, North; 7826 Central 
Telegrams: “ Jellicoe, London.” | 
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to show the degree to which investments in the various 
countries named are subject to evils, among which, it is 
interesting to note, Socialism appears along with War. 
The key to the table is as follows: A = great risk, B = 
medium risk, C = slight risk, and O = nil. According to 
this table, it will be seen that Great Britain is regarded by 
the compiler as being less likely to suffer from Socialism 
and Labour Troubles than is the United States. 
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People who have endeavoured to raise additional capital 
for a business in relatively small sums have often made the 
startling discovery that it is much more difficult to obtain 
twenty or forty thousand pounds than one or two hundred 
thousand. The explanation is that a small issue of stock 
or shares will not obtain a Stock Exchange quotation, and, 
furthermore, the burden of advertising, underwriting com- 
mission, ete., on a small amount of capital is too heavy. 
The mere printing and advertising of a public issue of stock, 
without taking into account underwriting and other com- 
missions, costs anything from two thousand upwards, which 
on £200,000 represents 1 per cent., but on £20,000 is a burden 
of 10 per cent. This circumstance, of course, operates in 
favour of the large undertaking, and one wonders how the 
numerous small concerns requiring additional capital 
really do manage; if they cannot raise the money from 
friends, presumably they have to do without and forgo the 
contemplated extensions. Now and again, however— 
principally in the provinces—a prospectus for a small 
amount does appear and is usually interesting reading. I 
have before me the prospectus of a whaling company 
which has just been issued from Edinburgh. The company 
is entitled the St. Abb’s Whaling, Ltd., with a capital of 
£44,000 in £1 shares, of which 24,000 are offered for sub- 
scription. The directors are six in number; three of them 
hail from Scotland, one of them belonging to the legal 
profession; another is resident in Liverpool, and the 
remaining two live at Tonsberg, Norway, and are directors 
of whaling companies. The St. Abb’s Whaling, Ltd., is 
an amalgamation of a Norwegian and a Scottish whaling 
company, and the chief field of the new company’s activity 
is to be at and around the Seychelles in the Indian Ocean, 
which vicinity, it is stated, is the breeding place of the 
sperm whale. The Government of the Seychelles has 
granted the St. Abb’s Company and one other company the 
exclusive whale-fishing rights in their waters for two whalers 
each for the next five years. If readers of the prospectus 
are not induced to subscribe for the shares, they may at 
l east be induced to emigrate to the Seychelles, for they are 





informed that the climate is of the finest, that calm seas 
normally prevail, that labour is cheap and plentiful, and 
that the natives (who are French Creoles) are wonderfully 
healthy and good workers. From the figures given in the 
prospectus, it is clear that, provided the whales are there, 
that they are caught in the numbers anticipated, that 
blubber oil, meat oil, guano, and whalebone fetch the prices 
named, and that expenditure is as estimated, there will be 
a profit equal to over 45 per cent. on the share capital, 
And it is quite possible that all this will happen ; certainly 
quite as possible as is the realisation of the estimates given 
in prospectuses of much more important companies ; for 
after all, whales do exist. 


Emi. Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


British Westinghouse.—It has required two severe reductions jn 
capital account, involving the writing off of millions, to bring this 
company to the point at which dividends can be paid on its shares, 
Since its incorporation in 1899, it has never paid a dividend out of its 
own earnings, until now. The Preference shares, which are entitled to 
15 per cent. per annum on their capital, get a first distribution of 5 per 
cent. The dividends are not cumulative, which is decidedly fortunate 
for the Ordinary shareholders. What are their chances? The full 
Preference dividend requires £150,000 ; a 10 per cent. dividend on the 
Ordinary shares would take £15,000. Then there is the claim of the 
Reserve Fund—and the history of the company is such that the 
directors scarcely dare neglect this. Fifty thousand pounds was allo- 
cated this year as a start and nothing short of this sum annually for the 
next few years ought to suffice. Thus the minimum net profit required 
to give 10 percent. on the Ordinary is £215,000. The last three years’ 
profits have been respectively £25,000, £41,000, £106,493. The com- 
pany must therefore double its earnings. With a little of the luck which 
has so carefully avoided it hitherto, this task should not be impossible 
within the next few years. 

Thornycroft (John I.).—This is one of the firms which has deserted 
the Thames during the last few years. Its chief works are now at 
Southampton and Basingstoke. The company has been a remarkable 
disappointment to the Ordinary shareholders, who had no dividend 
from 1903, when they received 3 per cent., until 1911, when 5 per cent. 
was paid. Even the Preference shareholders cannot feel happy, for 
in 1907, 1908 and 1909 the erratic profits were so low that even their 
dividends were postponed. The hopes raised by the company’s 
recovery in the succeeding three years have been crushed by the results 
for 1913, which show a fall in profits of £19,000 to £46,000. There was, 
of course, the four months’ engineers’ strike, which did not help the 
company, but it is certainly new to hear of unremunerative prices for 
British Admiralty work. When cashing their warrants for the meagre 
24 per cent. dividend shareholders will think with envy of Vickers and 
Armstrongs, whose members are waxing fat on profits derived from 
Government contracts. 


Nitrate Railways.—Since 1908 this company has made astonishing 
progress. In that year its profit was £84,000 ; it rose to £101,000 in 
1909 ; doubled that figure in 1910, fell back to £189,000 in 1911, then 
leapt to £349,000 for 1912, and for last year reached £373,000. During 
that period dividends have increased from 3 per cent. to 7} per cent. 
The original issue of £2,000,000 Debentures has now been reduced to a 
little over £400,000, and at its present rate the company will wipe this 
out by the end of 1915. Thus, in two years’ time there should be 
available for dividends a further £20,000 now required for interest. 
Everything is going smoothly at the moment—plenty of trailic, low 
working costs—the percentage of 47.32 of gross traflics for working 
expenses would make an American railway manager’s mouth water— 
and no trouble with the Government. The Tarapaca and Lagunas 
nitrate fields will one day be exhausted, but the company’s concessions 
are long enough to enable it, with ordinary good fortune, to build up 
a reserve suflicient to cover the capital in the undertaking. 


Mappin & Webb.—You may find the admirable stocks of this com- 
pany, not only in London, but in Paris, Nice, Biarritz, marvellous Rio 
de Janeiro, Rome, Sao Paulo and Johannesburg. It has also estab- 
lished businesses run by separate companies in Brazil, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Canada. The undertaking appears to be excellently managed, 
and its success is deserved. Last year, however, there was a slight 
setback in the profits, which were £2,000 less at £54,000. But there !s 
no difference in the dividend, which is 10 per cent. Reserve receives 
£10,000, making it £46,000, and £5,000 is written off goodwill. This 
still leaves the goodly sum of £159,000 under that heading. The 
London company guarantees the Preference dividend of the new 
Brazilian company, but as this distributes 6 per cent. on its Ordinary 
shares for the first year of its existence, the guarantors are doubtless 
not worrying over this contingent liability. Nevertheless, the directors 
set aside a sum of £5,000 out of profits to meet “ foreign risks and 
guarantees.” If not required, it will be all so much to the benefit of 


the parent company’s shareholders later on. Next year the £150,000 
additional 54 per cent. Preference shares will rank for dividend, but 
we see no reason why the company should not maintain its 10 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares. 
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QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sele Lessees— Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


FIVE LECTURES BY 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society.) 
SUBJECT: 


MYSTICISM 


ON SUNDAY EVENINGS: 


May 17. The Meaning and Method May 31. The Christ-Idea. 
of Mysticism. June 7. The Man-Idea. 
» 24 The God-Idea. » 14. Interpretations. 
At 7 p.m. 


Seats—Numbered and Reserved—Ss., 3s., 2s. Admission—Is., and 6d., and Free. 


All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. Apply 
to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W.; The Theosophical Society, 
19, Tavistock Square, W.C.; The Order of the Star in the East, 290, Regent Street, W.; or 
The Queen's Hall, Langham Place, W. 











( BOOKS. MAY CATALOGUE NOW READY. \ 
—_————————— 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Contains many BARGAINS in PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, offered at Discounts of 
from 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. off Published Prices. 


_ WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, wW.c. yD 

















SIXPENCE 
IMPORTANT TO SOCIALISTS AND: TRADE UNIONISTS. 


INTEREST, GOLD AND BANKING : 


A Discourse on Democratic Finance. 
By FREDERICK TEMPLE. 











London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 








BOOKS ! Books on Literary, Technical, Scientific, Educational, Law, and all 
other subjects; Second-hand at half-prices; New, at 25 per cent. 

discount: catalogue No. 108 Free; state wants; books sent on approval; books 

bought; best prices given.—W. & G. Foyle, 121 Charing Cross Road, London. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 
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WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 


THE LIFE OF 
VINCENT PRIESSNITZ 


(Founder of Hydropathy). 
By R. Metcalfe. 


ESSAYS AND NOTES ON 
HYDROTHERAPEUTICS 


By R. Metcalfe. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of 
HYDROPATHY in ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND and IRELAND 
By R. Metcalfe. 











These Books can be obtained for 3/6 each from 


METCALFE’S HYDRO 


Richmond Hill, Surrey 


(OPPOSITE TERRACE GARDENS), 











‘Phone: 381 Richmond. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. 


“& 


Conference on Problems of 





Maternity and Infancy 





at the small Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, 
W.C., on Thursday, May 14, at II a.m. 
In the absence of the Bishop of Birmingham 
(through illness), the Chair will be taken 
by Mrs. Sipney Wess, and Papers will be 
read by Dr. Helen Campbell (Medical 
Officer of the Bradford Infant Con- 
sultations), Dr. Ethel Bentham (Medical 
Officer, Kensington Baby Clinics), Miss 
M. Bondfield (Women’s Co-operative 
Guild), Mrs. Leslie McKenzie (Edin- 
burgh), Dr. David Forsyth, and Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby. 


A few seats are still available, and a ticket of 
admission may be 
application to Mr. C. M. LLOYD, Secretary of 
the National Committee, 37 Norfolk Street, W.C. 


had (without charge) on 
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THE NEW 


STATESMAN 


Published Weekly and obtainable on Saturday 
morning at all newsagents and bookstalls. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: 


The NEW STATESMAN, including Supplements, can be 
sent dircet and post fre for one year at the following terms 


INLAND . 26 Suituncs 
ForeIcn 30 Suittincs 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES: 


PER PAGE— EIGHT GUINEAS 
and pro rata. 
(Per Inch - Eight Shillings) 
SPECIAL POSITIONS—TEN GUINEAS PER PAGE. 
FINANCE. 








Per Page. 
Reports - - - £10 10s. 
MEETINGS - - £12 12s. 
PRrosPECTUSES-  - £15 15s. 


PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS : 

Situations Vacaat and Wanted, Educational 

and Municipal Appointments, Articles for 
Sale or Wanted. 


ONE PENNY PER WORD (Minimum 30 Words). 
Latest Day for “Copy '"—WEDNESDAY. 


All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, 10, Great Queer St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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At the Lakes in July: 
A Fabian Conference. 


HE Fabian Research Department has arranged to devote the second 
fortnight of July, 1914, to a combined discussion of the two subjects 
into which it is now inquiring—namely, the various expedients for 
the Control of Industry and the Working of Industrial Insurance. Last July 
the week’s sojourn at Barrow House, Keswick, was declared by all who were 
present to be both a delightful and an intellectually stimulating experience. 
In order to provide for a larger proportion of members, and to permit of the 
attendance of visitors bringing information or criticism, the Research Depart- 
ment has secured the whole accommodation of the Fabian Summer School 
from July 19th to August Ist, 1914. The first week will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the draft reports of the Sub-Committees on: (a) ‘‘ Co-operative 
Production’”’ by Associations of Producers, including Profit-sharing; (b) the 
Control of Industry by Associations of Consumers; (c) Municipal and State 
Industry ; (d) the Participation in Control of Associations of Wage-earners 
(Trade Unions and Professional Associations). Using these drafts as the basis 
for discussion, the Conference will, it is hoped, afford valuable suggestions for 
the final Section of the Report. 

In the second week Insurance as a method of social provision will be dis- 
cussed. As regards the working of the National Insurance Act, the Conference 
will have before it reports from the Committee, including the detailed Interim 
Report published with THE NEW STATESMAN on March 14th, together with the 
Government’s new proposal. The Conference will discuss also Unemployment 
Insurance, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the Funeral Insurance 
carried on by the Industrial Insurance Companies as well as by the Friendly 
Societies and Trade Unions. 

Anyone interested in these subjects—whatever his or her opinions—will be 
welcomed, either as a boarder or daily attendant, with liberty to take part in 
the discussions. A considerable proportion of the active members of the 
Department, including the drafters of the reports (Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb), 
the Chairmen and Secretaries of most of the Sub-Committees, and some of the 
most zealous investigators, have already arranged to be present. It is expected 
that they will be joined, as was the case last year, by many of those living in 
the North of England and Scotland who are unable to attend the London 
meetings ; by other members of the Fabian Society ; by some of the repre- 
sentatives of the Co-operative Movement, officials of Friendly Societies and 
Trade Unions, and others helping our Inquiry ; by expert advisers connected 
with various departments ; and by others who are merely interested in the 
subject. 

goa the whole fortnight the arrangements will be entirely under the 
control of the Research Department. Members will probably discuss every morn- 
ing from 10 to 12.30 ; spend the afternoon according to their individual inclina- 
tions, and meet again after tea, or in the evening, for further talk. At Barrow 
House itself, with all its out-buildings, there is accommodation for about 75 
persons, at rates from 35s. to 45s. per week ; and there are lodgings and hotels 
within easy reach for those who prefer them. Full prospectus will be sent on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, H. J. Gillespie, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C. Early application must be made if accommodation in Barrow House is 
desired, as but few rooms still remain unallotted. 
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